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The Dallmeyer Pentac 
f.1.9 to f.2.9 


is the fastest lens in the world and there 
is a Dallmeyer pre-eminent for every 
need—soft focus; portrait; telephoto 
and process. 
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18 East 42nd Street, 
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U. Se. de December 26th, 1923. 


Dear Frienids:~ 
How that all of my lenses have been fittcd to my 


seven etill camoras and my eight movie cameras by Dellmueyer, I 
felt it was up to me to write and tell you how well pleased I am 


London, England, 


4s you know I discarded fourteen good lenses for 
Dallmeyer lenses, e& last work in Africa proved to me that 
hen are the best in the world, and I say this after trying every 
well-known lens during the past seventeen yearse 


It will be about six months from this date before 
I oan send you pictures showing the results. However, I am 


Bailing with the utmost confidence that I will get the moet 
wonderful pictures of their kind that have ever been made. 


Most sincerely yours 








Herbert 6 Huesgen 
Co 18 East 427 St. Inc 


NewYork City Sole Agents for U.S. A. 
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The Eleventh Pittsburgh Salon 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER ALCOCK, LL.B. 


T was the good fortune of the writer 
to be present at Pittsburgh at the 
opening of the Eleventh Annual 
Pittsburgh Salon of Pictorial Photo- 
= graphy, held under the auspices of 
the Photographic Section of the Academy of 
Sciences and Art, in Gallery M of the Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 
The exhibition was held in one of the larger Gal- 
leries of the Institute, perhaps the most magnifi- 
cent setting in America for an exhibition of 
photography. A few words may not be amiss as 
to the prints reproduced in this magazine. 

First of these is “* The Flirt”, by A. D. Britting- 
ham of Bridgeport, Connecticut. This is a lovely 
little, sketchy print and was used by Mr. 
Brittingham as his Christmas-card last year. 
It gave pleasure to many of the pictorial 
photographers who were so fortunate as to be 
recipients of it. 

Dr. Chaffee’s “Ballyshannon, Antrim” fairly 
breathes the spirit of the Glens: and the writer 
knows whereof he speaks in this connection, as he 
first saw the light of day in those self-same Glens. 

In “The River Thames”, John Paul Edwards 
has once again demonstrated that he is a master 
photographer. He has caught the life and mys- 
tery of London atmosphere in a fine, delicate 
print which makes one long to see more London 
things from him. As one who has tried London, 
and “fallen down”, our hearty congratulations 
go out to “John Paul”. 

In “*Chinese Actor’’, Mrs. Armer has departed 
somewhat from her charming work of other years 
and has shown that she is still a master of tech- 
nique. On the whole, I think I find her present- 
day large work perhaps even more interesting 
than her more delicate productions of other vears. 

In “The Kerchief’’, J. Will Kellmer of Pitts- 
burgh has shown conclusively the value of a 
paper-negative and that it is possible to make an 
artistic picture through the medium of chloride. 





It is a character-study reminding one strongly in 
quality of a Diihrkoop or a Garo. 

Mr. Misonne’s “Sur la Porte” is a splendid ex- 
ample of the wonderful genius of this master 
worker from Belgium and of his control of the 
oil-process. It is a characteristic Misonne, than 
which nothing finer exists in photography. 

But one cannot review this exhibition by limit- 
ing oneself to a discussion of the prints which 
formed the subject of illustration and which 
enable the readers.of this magazine to judge in 
some measure the merits of the show. The 
work as a whole was excellent in character, 
quality and composition. It is hard to pick out 
one print or one exhibitor as standing above the 
rest, as the show is characterised by a most re- 
markable evenness in quality, helped out, per- 
haps, by the excellent work of the Hanging- 
Committee. 

John Allen has three prints, of which ‘‘The 
Pound Boat” is the most striking. 

P. Douglas Anderson is represented by two, 
one “The Call of the Hills”, typically Ander- 
sonian, breathing of the great outdoors; the other 
a sunlit corner in San Francisco, Chinatown, 
showing two figures beautifully placed. 

Charles K. Archer is represented by three 
bromoils of excellent quality. Of these the most 
interesting, pictorially, is a new treatment of an 
old subject, the sun striking down through the 
elevated railroad in New York. 

Fred R. Archer is represented by five of his 
now well-known Arabian Nights studies, an art- 
ist who takes full advantage of his opportunities 
to photograph the unusual. 

Mrs. Armer has four. Of these, “Irving 
Pichel”’ has an international reputation and her 
“Cliff Palace”’ is a striking rendition of American 
aboriginal architecture which is most pleasing. 

One of the most delightful prints in the show is 
by Herbert Bairstow (of Halifax, England), 
**A Sunlit Corner”. This print attracted much 
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BALLYSHANNON, ANTRIM 


ELEVENTH PITTSBURGH 


attention at the Art Center show in New York 
and, doubtless, will receive much favorable com- 
ment in Pittsburgh. 

Viroque Baker has one of her platinum-like 
gums, a head of a young man entitled “Paul 
Child”. 

A newcomer in Pittsburgh circles is Robert A. 
Barrows of Philadelphia, who has four excellent 
bromide prints, one of which, “‘Sous le Cap”, is 
outstanding. 

C. M. Battey of Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, 
has a very rich, large print “‘Nourhalma”’ which 
engaged much attention. 

Howard D. Beach has four prints which, be- 
cause of the peculiarly beautiful printing-medium 
which he calls mutotone, obtained much favorable 
comment. 

The Copenhagen Amateur Photographic Club 
was represented by a small but select group of 
which the most striking print was “Night”, by 
A. Bloch. 

Clark Blickensderfer with his now familiar 
“Union Station”, “Industry”, another Denver 
railroad study, ““Winter Above Timber Line” 
and ‘‘Winter-Shadows” upheld his well-earned 
reputation as a pictorialist. 

Miss Alice Boughton had a beautiful high-key 
portrait of Eleonora Duse. 





DR. A. D. CHAFFEE 


SALON 


Miss Brigman’s “Minor” was the subject of 
much discussion. 

Alfred Brinkler has five large prints, typical of 
the Maine blue-gum school. 

Charles H. Brown of Santa Barbara, California, 
made a hit with the judges by the platinum-like 
quality of his six chloride-prints. 

Two of the few platinum-prints in the exhibi- 
tion are by Miss Gertrude L. Brown, of Evanston, 
Illinois, and are worthy representatives of that 
beautiful printing-medium. 

Dr. A. D. Chaffee, as usual, has six of his 
unique bromoils. An artist to his finger-tips, 
the ex-president of the Pictorial Photographers of 
America shows by these prints why he was 
chosen for two years to be the leader of that 
organisation of earnest workers in the field of 
pictorial photography. His “‘Uzerches” is the 
most-talked-of print in the exhibition. 

Byron H. Chatto and L. S. Clarke are each 
represented by a carbon-print which shows the in- 
fluence of their mentor, that expert carbon- 
worker, Norman Wooldridge, whose “February, 
New York” is a novel treatment of a hackneyed 
subject, the entrance to the Municipal Building, 
New York. 

W. E. Dassonville, of San Francisco, has three 
prints on a new paper which resembles parch- 
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THE RIVER THAMES 


ment—a high-key portrait of a young lady being 
particularly attractive because of its quality and 
tonal values. 

Richard. T. Dooner showed by his two por- 
traits why he was chosen to be a judge at the 
Royal Photographic Society, an honor which he 
shares with two other Americans, Dr. Charles H. 
Jaeger and Pirie MacDonald. 

Fred M. Doudna, of Detroit, is a pattern 
worker of high order, his ““Sunlit Water” being 
particularly attractive in this regard. 

Louis Fleckenstein lives up to his high reputa- 
tion as a pictorialist with three, his ““ Boy Scout” 
being a beautiful example of outdoor-portraiture. 

John Wallace Gillies makes a startling de- 
parture in exhibition-work by sending glossy 





JOHN PAUL EDWARDS 
ELEVENTH PITTSBURGH SALON 


bromides. Evidently taken by his audacity, the 
jury accepted three of these; for sheer beauty they 
compare favorably with anything in the show. 

Frank W. Hatten’s ““My Mother”, a lady 
playing the piano, touches the heart-strings of 
all observers. 

Charles A. Hellmuth, a comparative new- 
comer in Bromoil, though a pictorialist of long 
standing, has in “Through the Back Window” 
one of the finest examples of beautifying the 
commonplace it has been our good fortune to 
witness in some time. 

Eugene P. Henry is a master in kallitype (a 
process worthy of greater attention from the 
pictorial worker) as witnessed by his “ Decora- 
tive Panel”, a nude-study. 
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CHINESE ACTOR 
LAURA ADAMS ARMER 
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George Henry High, as usual, has striking 
prints of high quality, his “‘Water-Carrier” be- 
ing, perhaps, the more interesting of his two 
contributions. 

Mrs. Millie Hoops’ “‘Miss Watkins” is a fine 
portrait of the author of the Kitchen Svmphony. 

Henry A. Hussey’s “Sunlit Columns” is a 
beautiful piece of lighting. 

Myers R. Jones has drawn on his large store 
of foreign negatives for a striking bromoil, 
**Clovelley’s Backstairs.”’ 

John H. Kiem, of the Orange Camera Club, is 
rapidly coming to the forefront as a worker in 
bromoil and has four fine prints in that process. 

Dr. Theron W. Kilmer has three of his typi- 
cally fine gum-prints. 

Miss Sophie L. Lauffer is represented by two 
of her foreign negatives “‘Aughmuties Oldest”’, 
an old fisherman mending his lobster-baskets, 
and “Sentinels of the Air’’, a beautiful print of 
some seagulls on the Caledonian Canal. 

Charles Lederle, of Cleveland, has four bro- 
moils of fine quality, the most interesting to me 
being a view from Battery Park, New York, 
entitled ““Gateway to the New World”. In 
passing, one would remark that the best New 
York things in the show were all made by out- 
of-town men—e.g., John Allen’s “‘Misty Day”’, 
Mr. Libby’s “The Curving Way” (another view 
of the Battery), Norman Wooldridge’s ‘‘ Febru- 
ary, New York” and W. W. Zieg’s three magnifi- 
cent specimens of the bromoil-worker’s art. 

J. Harold Leighton had four gums, 4 x 5, each 
a little gem. In striking contrast, but neverthe- 
less beautiful, were the twelve large gums by 
Libby and Lovejoy of Portland, Dr. Lovejoy’s 
“Portland Harbor’’, reproduced as the frontis- 
piece of the catalog, being one of the most strik- 
ing prints in the room. 

Ben Lubschez’s “Glimpse of the Convention” 
was a very ingenious handling of a most difficult 
problem—an interior with figures. 

Mr. Mettee has fallen a victim to the in- 
triguing charm of the everyday, workaday life of 
Pittsburgh, his “Highlights and Shadows”, a 
most interesting arrangement of stacks and 
smoke, being perhaps the most attractive of his 
group of prints. 

Of Mr. Misonne’s six prints nothing further 
can be said, except that they are up to his usual 
artistic standard, the last word in landscape 
with figures. 

Mr. Moerdyke’s collection of gums was among 
the best things in the show, if it be possible 
to single out any particular group of prints from 
this remarkably even exhibition. 

Nickolas Muray is always Muray—light, airy, 
charming; and his three prints will add to his 





well-deserved reputation as an artist among the 
professional members of our craft. 

E. I. McPhail’s study of a man in a boat was a 
novel treatment of a hackneyed subject. 

We have seen a good many railroad-photo- 
graphs during our experience, but none which 
have given us more pleasure than John W. 
Newton’s “Right of Way”’. 

Dr. Arthur Nilsen is rapidly getting into 
Charles B. Denny’s class as a table-top still-life 
photographer. 

Joseph Petrocelli had four most interesting 
bits of foreign life, his Resinopigmentipia-print, 
“Faith”, unfortunately wrongly catalogued as a 
bromoil, being in the opinion of the writer the 
finest piece of work he has done and one of the 
outstanding prints of the year among American 
workers. It should carry him far. 

Ernest Pratt has vielded to the lure of the 
bromoil-brush, and his “* Negro” is a masterpiece. 

Miss Reece, one of the leaders among our 
women workers, has added to her reputation by 
her five prints which made a beautiful panel. 

Oscar C. Reiter, the genial and hardworking 
fellow whose efforts have made the whole show 
possible, exhibits two characteristically Reiter- 
esque prints, which show industrial Pittsburgh in 
its most poetic and interesting aspect. 

Wm. Gordon Shields’ *‘An Interior” is a de- 
lightful bit of spotting, and his “‘ Doorway of 
Mission San Gabriel” impresses one with the 
dignity of the subject and his treatment of it. 

P. F. Squier has one of the most interesting 
genres in the room in his “Finding Treasures on 
the Old Bridge”, two kiddies in the sunshine. 

C. J. Svmes, one of the masters of the bromoil- 
transfer, is at his best in “‘ Marché aux Herbes— 
Morning”, three figures in the market-place of 
an old continental village. 

J. Vanderpant, of New Westminster, B.C., 
to the writer a new figure among exhibition- 
workers, has in “Easy Street”? a man lolling in a 
bootblack’s chair, a print which makes one hope 
that Mr. Vanderpant’s first venture will not be 
his last. 

Ernest Williams’ “Lombardy Poplars” is one 
of the best landscapes of the salon, an exhibition 
in which the open landscape has been somewhat 
slighted. One misses the charming Corot-like 
prints of a Macnaughtan or a Whitehead. 

William H. Zerbe has again demonstrated that 
a newspaper-photographer may also be an art- 
ist—his two prints, ““A Three Alarm” and “The 
Tron Glutton’’, made in the course of his regular 
newspaper-work, proving conclusively that long 
years of service in press-photography have not 
dimmed his eye to that which is beautiful though 
often commonplace. 
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Notable Achievements 


JOHN E. 


QR AIHEN the U.S. Army Air Service de- 
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tailed an airplane last September 
to photograph the eclipse, a new 
chapter was added to the history 
of aerial photography and a new 
role to its growing list of peace-activities. The 
significance of this event can be appreciated only 
by a review of the development of aerial photo- 





in Aerial Photography 


WEBBER 


—conspicuously the Italian dirigible balloon 
service—and aviators had been successful in 
making some aerial maps. However, as camera- 
carriers, all had serious limitations. Even the 
dirigible had not at that time reached its present 
efficiency in control and its course was very 
much at the pleasure of the winds. The captive 
balloon was restricted in altitude and area. 





BOSTON, MASS. 


graphy, since the war called it into such con- 
spicuous service a few short years ago. That 
the airplane for this experiment did not get 
above the clouds in time, does not detract from 
its significance. It merely lost the army a 
photographic scoop in eclipse-pictures; for ground 
work by astronomical photographers, that day, 
was impossible. 

Aerial photograpliy is practically a child of 
the war. Prior to that event, photographs, it is 
true, had been made from the air; but the at- 
tempts were more or less desultory, with kites, 
captive balloons and dirigibles requisitioned for 
the purpose. Various European cities had been 
photographed from captive balloons and dirigibles 


Courtesy Eastman Kodak Co., and U.S. Air Service 


LIEUTENANT A. W. STEVENS 


Cameras attached to kites had to be manipu- 
lated from the ground, or burdened with some 
complicated mechanism for pointing and expos- 
ing. The airplane had not yet come into use 
as a camera-platform and although the war made 
it the chief weapon for reconnaissance from the 
very outset, observation in the early days was 
visual. Instead of the photographic plate, with 
its record of the multitudinous details of enemy- 
ground, the observer had to sketch lines of 
trenches with pencil and pad, locate artillery- 
positions and shell dumps, estimate moving 
troops and count transport-wagons on the road. 
At the same time, he had to keep a careful out- 
look for enemy-planes that might be hovering 
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Courtesy Eastman Kodak Co., and U.S. Air Service 





Courtesy Eastman Kodak Co., and U.S. Air Service 
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over him and his task. Under such conditions, 
it is not surprising that the air service of both 
the enemy and the allies turned its mind before 
long to photography, with results toward its 
development that were truly amazing. 

The high point to which aerial photography 
has attained in America may be credited largely 





THE K-2 CAMERA FOR OBLIQUE PHOTOGRAPHS 


to the Eastman Kodak Company of Rochester, 
acting in close co-operation with the U. S. Air 
Service. For two years prior to America’s par- 
ticipation in the war, the Rochester concern 
had been making experiments in aerial cameras 
and had_ successfully developed two models, 
one a hand-held plate-camera, the other a hand- 
held roll-film camera. As early as 1915 the 
former had been sent to the U. S. Navy for trial. 
With the entry of this country into the war, de- 
velopment -was not only greatly hastened, but 
the experience gained by the allied naval and 
military forces was, for the first time, made 
available to the United States Government, 
and through them to the industries concerned. 
By successive steps, the hand models referred 
to were developed to a high point of perfection 
with distinct advantages in ease and facility 
of operation over any hand-cameras in use. 

In the summer of 1917, attention was turned 
to the development of an automatic camera and 
October saw the completion of the first model of 
the now famous Eastman K-1, which practically 


revolutionised mapping from the air. This 
camera, used to-day in survey and mapping, is 
fitted with either a 12-inch or 20-inch lens, uses 
daylight-loading cartridge-film, capacity 100 ex- 
posures, size 18 x 24 cm. and is operated by a 
special motor attached to the fuselage of the 
airplane. Exposures are made automatically 
at definite intervals and these can be varied to 
suit the speed of the machine. As each roll of 
film weighs only four pounds and _ refilling 
can be done by the observer in the air—almost 
as easily as the Kodaker does his—the enormous 
mapping-capabilities of the camera are evident. 
Although the automatic features of this camera 
were obviously desirable for war-work, in recent 





K-5, THE LATEST EASTMAN MAPPING-CAMERA 


models like the K-5, hand-control has been sub- 
stituted. Free of the diversion of enemy-air- 
planes, the observer’s entire attention can, in 
peace-pursuits, be given to his subject and, with 
hand-control, experience has shown that a 
greater degree of accuracy is obtainable. 

While the inventive minds of the Eastman 
Company were responding to the urge of war 
with characteristic American initiative and 
energy, its research-laboratories undertook the 
investigation of fundamental problems dealing 
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K-1, AUTOMATIC MAPPING-CAMERA 


with the special conditions under which aerial 
photographs are made. From the kite-and-bal- 
loon days of aerial photography, some knowledge 
of these conditions had been derived. Among 
other things, the veil of haze over the landscape 
when viewed from high altitudes had been noted. 
This haze has the effect of partially destroying 
contrast; and, at its densest, renders objects in- 
visible. The penetration of this haze obviously 
‘alled for the use of special emulsions and filters; 
but to determine these, some knowledge of its 
characteristics was necessary. Although the 
problem had been recognised, no scientific at- 
tempt had been made to meet it when the 
Eastman research laboratories undertook its 
investigation. 

Two co-ordinated lines of experiment were 
used, one in the field with a four-lens camera 
with a different color-screen over each lens, the 
other with a haze-cabinet designed at the lab- 
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EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


oratory. Into this haze-cabinet artificial haze 
varying in color and intensity could be introduced 
and test-objects photographed. Elaborate math- 
ematical computation reduced the problem to 
a formula. The sensitometric characteristics of 
plates were studied in conjunction with the 
haze-tests and data were obtained which made 
it possible to determine precisely the emulsions 
and filters to use under any given conditions. 
Field-tests were constantly made to make the 
haze-cabinet strictly applicable to air-conditions. 
This research work has been freely acknowledged 
as marking an important advance in the science 
of aerial photography. 

In the design and manufacture of lenses 
especially suited to aerial work, the Eastman 
lens-experts have been equally successful. Dur- 
ing the early days of the war, the only photo- 
graphic lenses large enough for the purpose were 
portrait-lenses, and these were largely requisi- 
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tioned into the service. However, the Rochester 
Company soon succeeded in designing lenses as 
large as 10 and 20 inches, and even a 36-inch 
lens has been used with great success. From 
war-work, for which its development was so 
feverishly hastened, aerial photography has now 
passed definitely on to peace-pursuits. Its com- 
mercial importance is already firmly established 
in many lines of business. 

The U. S. Government in conjunction with the 
U. S. Geological Survey—which makes all the 
topographical maps of the U. S. A.—is using it 


as an aid to this work. For instance, the air- 
plane gets photographs of inaccessible regions, 
and in mapping cities it can supply data much 
more economically than by old methods, and 
reduce the time in compiling from months to 
hours. Its extension to the field of astronom- 
ical science is the most interesting and ambitious 
development of aerial photography yet sug- 
gested. It is a tribute to the high scientific 
standard to which it has been brought that such 
an experiment as the U. S. Government’s was 
thought practicable. 


A Practical Hint to Roll-Film Users 


JOHN T. 


N the early days of my snapshooting- 
career, with its alluring attraction 
Cees) that keeps your soul forever in- 
pepe Wiss spired with the love of this fas- 
Eee cinating pastime, I used an East- 
man Vest-pocket Kodak to record scenes and 
objects that looked to be worth remembering. 
I shall never forget my ambitious desire to get 
all that was possible with the camera I had to 
work with. It being economical to operate, I 
tried various experiments with it; and although 
I never did attain success in all of my ventures, 
I discovered many things that helped to improve 
my photographic work. 

Thus, getting absorbed in the art of picture- 
making and with the growing desire to learn 
more and more about the work, I set about in 
a kind of crude way to do my own developing 
and printing. Having no photographic teacher 
to help me, I had to get all my knowledge from 
reading circulars on the subject and _ photo- 
graphic magazines, and thereby attained a very 
fair knowledge of making pictures. I then 
bought a 2C Kodak Jr. with anastigmat lens 
and then found I had new fields to conquer, as 
there was a big difference between the little 
fixed-focus kodak and the one with a focusing- 
scale, time-and-bulb exposure and other adjust- 
ments. But these were all comparatively easy 
to master and I was much pleased with the 
large, sharp pictures that I would get sometimes. 
Without relaxing any of my ambitious enthusiasm 
I am still striving to attain that perfection of 
workmanship which I know is so necessary for 
the successful photographer. 

One handicap that I have experienced with the 
roll-film camera I have learned to overcome; and, 
although the idea may not be new, I have failed to 
see anything written on the subject and will pass 
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it along. It very often happens that I have a 
very interesting subject exposed in the first part 
or middle of the film which I am very eager to 
have developed, but would have to spoil either 
the remainder of the film or expose for subjects 
that do not always appeal to my taste. I worked 
out a plan by which I could cut out the exposed 
portion without disturbing the remainder. I 
found the experiment to be entirely successful 
with the first attempt, and in a very short time. 
This work is best done with a camera equipped 
with an Autographic window and removable 
back, although other cameras are not entirely 
eliminated; but they require a little more manip- 
ulation. Roll the film after the last exposure to 
the next figure, open the Autographic window; 
and, with a sharp-pointed pencil, draw a straight 
line on each side, remove the back and clip the 
film between the two lines, unroll that exposed 
portion and remove—leaving the paper-covering 
intact to carry the rest of the film on the spool. 
The film should be pulled taut and pinned within 
one-eighth of an inch from the end with a common 
needle or any kind of pin after the head has been 
cut off so that it will not interfere with reeling. 
Give the reel one-quarter inch turn to ensure the 
film being tight and get the edge over the guide- 
board, and allow about that much space in turn- 
ing after each succeeding exposure. Replace the 
back and the film is in as good working order as 
before. Of course, this operation will have to be 
done in a darkroom in ruby light; and only those 
who do their own developing will be interested in 
this little hint. I have cut many films in this 
way and have never injured a single one. The 
operation is so simple that it matters very little 
whether I have run the whole roll out or not when 
I want to develop two or three exposures on the 
first part of a roll-film. 
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Kinematography for the Amateur 


HERBERT C. McKAY 


Book-Rights Reserved 


Part XI—Stop-Motion 


HE most familiar example of stop- 
motion work is the animated car- 
toon. Cartoon-work, although it 
pays well, is a very difficult branch 
of motion-photography and is be- 
yond the scope of this series of articles. To 
those interested, I recommend any of the excellent 
professional books on this subject. Such work 
requires an artist who can draw rapidly and 
accurately, a vertical camera-stand and endless 
time and patience. However, there are phases 
of stop-motion work which are easy and which 
give excellent results. 

As a number of variations of this work will 
come to the mind of the amateur, I will confine 
my discussion to doll work. For this work a 
doll should be procured which has ball joints at 
wrist, elbow, shoulder, neck, hip, knee and ankle. 
Such dolls are of the more expensive variety; 
but they are necessary. 

Build a miniature stage and sets of cardboard, 
painting them with regard to the photographic 
values of the colors. Make the stage twice the 
depth of the doll’s height; if the doll is ten 
inches high, make the stage at least twenty by 
forty inches by twenty-five inches high. The 
proscenium arch is not necessary. Build your 
sets and props to scale, and costume your dolls 
appropriately. When all is ready, set up the 
camera and focus accurately on the scene. Then 
insert the crank into the “single-turn” opening 
and turn the crank once, making a single exposure. 
Then move the doll slightly, and expose another 
frame and so on. You will do well at first to 
expose five feet an hour; but speed will come 
with practice. 

To do this successfully, it is necessary to 





study and analyse motion. This is best done 
from a piece of film made in the regular way. 
This will show just how each motion is made 
and the amount of motion to each frame. As 
a usual thing, it would be well to take six frames 
to raise the arm from the side to a position 
ready to shake hands with another character. 
Two steps per second, or eight frames per step, 
will give a fairly rapid walk, but for a deliberate 
stroll, twelve to fourteen frames is about right. 

When falls are to be photographed, the doll 
should be supported by a very fine thread and 
lowered through three to five frames according 
to circumstances. Other required motions should 
be relative. Of course, any slight discrepancy 
will not be detrimental, for you are not trying 
to counterfeit life. The very artificiality will 
give an added charm if not too evident. The 
exact limit must be learned by experiment. 

It will be evident that many curious results 
may be obtained in this manner. Houses which 
shimmy, furniture which moves of itself, storms 
with lightning, and in fact almost any effect 
desired is easily accomplished by stop motion. 

In the same manner shadowgraphs may be 
made, except that in this case the puppets are 
mere cardboard silhouettes, and are placed back 
of a translucent screen of fine muslin or other 
similar material. Only the shadow is photo- 
graphed and the motion is accomplished in the 
same manner. 

Suggestions for other stop-motion pictures 
may be gained from peanut dolls, unjointed 
dolls, ivory-carvings and other accessories. 
Moving diagrams are made in the same manner 
and are often useful, although this is a matter 
of education rather than amusement. 


Part XII—Projection 


Tue choice of a projector is almost as impor- 
tant as the choice of a camera. However, in 
the non-standard forms of film the choice is 
limited usually to the projector manufactured 
by the manufacturer of the corresponding 
motion-picture camera. 

The Vitalux projector, made to handle the 
belt of Vitalux film, is a very neat instrument. 
It may be had with hand or electric drive, and 
costs $160 and $175 respectively. It weighs, 


complete for electric drive, twenty-five pounds 
and measures 1244x714 x 1434 inches. It is 
finished in crystal enamel. It is provided with 
a Bausch & Lomb projection-lens and uses the 
250-watt projector lamp. 

The owners of the sub-standard, sixteen 
millimeter film have a choice of either the Filmo 
or the Ciné-Kodak projectors. The Filmo 
projector measures 8 x 11 x 11 and weighs but 9 
pounds. The shutter has 216° opening and the 
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THE KODASCOPE 


intermittent has a nine to one movement as 
against the four to one of the professional pro- 
jector. The manufacturers claim an absolute 
absence of flicker and 75% more illumination 
than for the standard type with same illuminat- 
ing system. The drive is either forward or 
reverse, the motor being incorporated in the 
body of the projector. The lamp used is a 165- 
watt, 110-volt special design, and is automatically 
dimmed when the projector is stopped, allowing 
any frame to be projected as a “‘still” picture. 
The lenses are supplied in focal lengths from 
134 to 31% inches, thus making any length of 
throw possible. The machine is built with the 
care shown in all Bell & Howell products and 
is an efficient little machine. It takes 400 
feet of film, more than the standard reel, as 
the projection time is longer. In discussing 





VICTOR CINE PROJECTOR 


various gauges of film, the screen time should 
be the basis of measurement, not the actual 
footage-capacity of the projection-apparatus. 
The Ciné-Kodak projector, or Kodascope as 
it is called, is the companion to the Ciné-Kodak. 
It is sturdily built of metal, finished in crystal 
enamel. It throws a picture 30x 40 inches at 
a distance of eighteen feet. It takes 400 feet 
of the sub-standard film, equivalent to 1000 
feet of standard film. It uses a 56-watt lamp, 
and projects through a 50 mm. lens. The lamp 
is a 14-volt and the necessary rheostat is built 
into the projector. It measures 1814 x 14% 
x 10% inches and weighs 20 pounds. It is motor 
driven, and, like most home-projectors, all that 
is necessary to operate is to plug into an ordi- 





PATHESCOPE PROJECTOR 


nary house-socket where the supply is the 
usual city current of 110 volts. It is also fitted 
for hand rewinding. The screen and _splicer 
are supplied as a part of the outfit at $185. 
It may be mentioned here that the Ciné-Kodak 
outfit is supplied at present only as a complete 
unit, consisting of the Ciné-Kodak, tripod, 
Kodascope and screen at a cost of $835. 

For those using the safety standard or Pathé- 
scope film, the Pathéscope projector will be 
welcomed. It packs for transportation or storage 
in a case 8 x 184 x 16 inches, and weighs 
complete, thirty pounds. For home use it is 
also supplied in cabinets which are as beautifully 
finished as phonograph cabinets. Owing to 
many new features it gives wonderful illumina- 
tion with a comparative low-power lamp and 
is without flicker. The film has a five to one 
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movement; that is, the film moves only during 
1/96 of a second, remaining at rest and illum- 
inated during the rest of the 1/16 of the second. 
It has a motor rewind and_ supplementary 
rheostats are provided for use with 220, 110 or 32 
volt current, making it a really universal pro- 
jector. This projector may be slowed down to 10 
per second without showing appreciable flicker. 
It is an admirable machine for use with the safety 
standard film. It handles safety standard or 
Pathéscope standard film interchangeably. 


ERNEMANN-WERKE A->G. DRESDEN. 


KINOPTICON 


The owners of standard-gauge film have a 
wide choice of projectors from toys which sell 
for five or ten dollars to the theater projectors 
which cost a thousand dollars or more. The 
most inexpensive projector which can be recom- 
mended at all is the Ernemann Kinopticon, 
handling up to 250 feet of standard film. It 
is hand operated and uses a 100-watt, 110-volt 
lamp. This projector is also adapted to handling 
stereopticon slides. 

There are numerous suitcase-projectors on 
the market, all of which are good and each of 
which has its peculiar advantages. It is well 
to choose a model which has forward and reverse 
movements, and which can be stopped for still 
projection without danger of fire. Among 
others which will find favor among amateurs are 





the American Projectoscope, the National, the 
De Vry, the Acme, The Halldorson and others. 

For use in small auditoriums there are several 
light models on the market which are really 
miniature professional projectors and which 
find wide use in schools, clubs, churches and 
so forth. These projectors, as is the case with 
the suit-case type, are licensed for use without 
a fire-proof booth only when safety or non- 
inflammable film is used. There is, in most 
states, a law against showing the standard 





PROJECTOR 


inflammable film unless the projector, whatever 
its type, is enclosed in a fire-proof booth. 

The screen is a most important adjunct to 
projection. A white wall or a sheet will answer 
as emergency equipment; but for a first-class, 
brilliant picture, a professional type screen should 
be used. These may be obtained on spring 
rollers, in any size desired. This allows con- 
venient storage and accessibility. These screens 
are made in various surfaces, small and coarse 
grained. They are also supplied in reflecting 
and diffusing-types. The fine-grain, reflecting 
type is usually the best for home-use. The 
diffusing-screen makes the picture visible to 
persons seated at one side of the screen, but the 
reflecting-screen makes it necessary for the 
audience to sit within an angle of some fifty 
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degrees. That is, any person sitting within 
an angle of sixty-five degrees of the screen on 
either side will not get a very good view of 
the screen. It will be recognised that a given 
amount of light will appear brilliant in direct 
ratio to the amount of surface covered, so that 
it may be seen that the low-power amateur 
lamps will give a far better image when the 
screen reflects most of the light back into a fifty- 





THE FILMO PORTABLE CINE PROJECTOR 


degree angle than it would should the screen 
diffuse the image through an angle of one hundred 
and fifty degrees. 

Finally, keep the projector well oiled, and the 
lenses clean and bright. It requires the same 
minute care that the camera does, if it is to give 
the best results. 
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For reference, I should advise the amateur to 
read the following books which may be obtained 
from PHoto-ErA MaGazineE and other dealers 
in photographic books: 

Motion-Picture Making and_ Exhibiting, 
Rathbun. 
Motion-Picture 

Tousley. 
Practical Kinematography, Talbot. 
Behind the Mbotion-Picture Screen, 

-arboura. 

Motion-Picture Educating, Dench. 

How Motion-Pictures are Made, Croy. 

Condensed Course in Motion-Picture Photo- 
graphy, Gregory. 

Animated Cartoons, Lutz. 

Kinema Handbook, Lescarboura. 


Operation, Hortsman & 


Les- 


Conclusion 


I hope that in this series I have been able to 
give help to those amateurs who wish to enter 
the fascinating field of kinematography. 
Perhaps I have over-emphasised the difficulties 
of some branches. If so, my intent has not 
been to dissuade the amateur from trying, but 
to spur him on toward the goal of perfection. I 
have not tried to cover the field closely, nor 
have I tried to give suggestions to the experienced 
kinematographer. The art of kinematography 
is mastered only after passing over a long and 
rough road, and, in the first steps, I hope that 
this series will act as a staff; but the great length 
of the road must be traveled without help. 
Like all arts, kinematography is not a subject 
simply for reading and theorising. From my 
personal experience in the professional field and 
from my conversations with kinematographers 
who are far superior to me in their knowledge 
of the art, I have learned that only constant 
care, vigilance and cleanliness together with 
practice, more practice and yet more practice, 
will lead to success. 

I shall be glad to hear from any amateurs who 
are trying to master this art; and should advice, 
from one who knows that he has yet much to 
learn about the subject, be of value, I shall be 
glad to answer any inquiries which lie in my 
power to answer helpfully. 

[The Editors have arranged with Mr. McKay, 
and others, to continue a consideration of this 
subject; and if by so doing, PHoro-Era MaGa- 
ZINE can help its readers to a clearer and more 
intelligent grasp of amateur motion-pictures, it 
will be doing its simple duty.] 
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Photographing your Friends, the Birds 


P. A. SMOLL 


aL RD-PHOTOGRAPHY is not a 
new subject by any means. A vast 
%| amount of invaluable work has been 
done in this fascinating field of 
amateur photography; may the good 
work continue and its interest ever grow! But 
most of the bird-photography, so far as the 
author has observed, has been done with the 
assumption that the bird must be outwitted if 
the photographer is to succeed, which means 
that the bird is misunderstood at the outset; 
and that which should be the primary object 
of the endeavor, namely: to better understand 
the creature, becomes an obstacle rather than 
an asset to the work. Who would ever think 
of photographing the flowers of the field by 
methods usually employed with birds? No one, 
of course; for to go to the home of the flower, 
stealthily set up the camera, and then in ambush 
or at long range with string or other paraphernalia 
spring the shutter, would seem absurd. But 
when one recalls that the character, personality 
and interesting behavior of the bird are vastly 
greater than that of the flower, personal contact 
at once becomes imperative to the bird-photo- 
grapher who seriously seeks to know his subject 
as well as to photograph it. And I submit 
that knowing the subject is the basis of all 
good work in photography. Playing harmless 
tricks upon the birds may be great fun for some, 
and there can be no objection to it; but if some- 
thing more abiding than fun is sought, then, 
there is a better method. 

The method in use by the author, and in which 
he hopes to interest others, requires a different 
mental attitude toward the bird. It looks upon 
the bird not as one to be outwitted, but as one 
whose confidence and friendship are to be won. 
The photographer should realise that the wild 
creatures of forest, plain and mountain are wild 
and afraid of us not by nature or desire, but for 
the good and simple reason that we have so 
persecuted them that they have had to keep 
away from us in self-defence. We have con- 
stantly told them by our actions that we will 
harm them if they come near us and so they 
keep away. Action is the universal language 
of the animal world. All creatures understand 
it perfectly. And it is quite as possible to tell 
the birds we wish to be their friends, to be kindly 
and protect them, as to tell them the opposite. 
The surprise to most of us is that they will take 
us at our word, if we are indeed sincere. For, 
after all, it is in the birds’ nature to be friends 





with man. He is not the birds’ natural enemy, 
as he may sometimes seem to us, and by instinct 
they seek his association, protection and friend- 
ship. It is this nature of the bird which so often 
brings it to nest and rear its young in our door- 
vard or garden, and occasionally in our house. 
For the same reason the hunted, storm-driven 
or starving bird seeks the habitation of man 
when instinct overcomes fear. 

It is a matter of record that where in the early 
days of California there was one Valley Quail 
there are now many; for as man has taken up 
the land, these wise little fellows have been 
quick to avail themselves of his protection, so 
far as he will permit, and they now nest about 
the houses, barns and gardens where their 
natural enemies, the foxes, skunks and coyotes, 
are not wont to come so freely. And so the 
thought might be pursued to greater length and 
verified by innumerable examples were it deemed 
necessary. But every sympathetic reader will 
quickly convince himself of its truth by facts 
drawn from his own experience and reading. 
“One touch of nature makes the whole world 
kin”, and, as between the birds and man, if 
the touch is lacking it is man’s fault, for these 
beautiful little folk in feathers are all about us 
singing their sweetest songs, pleasing our eye 
with their brilliant dress, saving our field and 
garden from the insect hordes; always telling 
us in the only language God has given them 
that they wish to dwell with us in friendship. 

With a reciprocating attitude toward the birds, 
for a number of years the author has been photo- 
graphing them. Now, when one undertakes 
to photograph a friend, how should he proceed? 
Here is the crux of the discussion. Obviously, 
the nature of the friendship, whether it be 
pseudo or sincere, will influence the motive and 
the method; but in this instance the one and only 
key to success is a sincere desire to know the 
feathered fellows for their own sake, and for 
the added measure of joyous living which ever 
radiates from the warm heart of nature. Ah! 
Here is the secret then; first make the friend and 
the photograph will make itself. But friends 
are not made by rule, so I am unable to state in 
exact terms just how bird friends may be made. 
It is much the same as with human friendships, 
though, the natural instinct must be depended 
upon; and it will never fail the true and devout 
lover of nature who goes out into God’s silent 
places: looking and listening with love. 

The bird to be studied may be selected a season 
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in advance. Its haunts and nesting-site are 
located; and, when the spring migration begins, 
an occasional visit to the place will one day 
result in finding the expected visitor there. 
If the bird is one which builds a new nest each 
season, the new nest may be found while building, 





A LEAF SHADED THE NEST P. A. SMOLL 


for birds take life very seriously and the observer 
will at once recognise the preoccupied and 
industrious manner in which they move about, 
and know this means that construction of a new 
home is in progress. Personally I do not care 
to record the various stages of building, but 
confine my study instead to what happens within 
the finished nest. Sitting by, but not too near, 
while building proceeds will be interesting and 
serve to initiate the acquaintance which is to 
ripen into a complete confidence and friendship. 

Some day you will return to find the mother 
on the nest, and when you can peep into it with- 
out driving her off you may see one or more 
eggs there. And your heart will probably quicken 
its beat just then, for there is no finer beauty 
in all the world than that of a bird’s nest with 
its eggs. When the full number of eggs is 
there—and this may be ascertained from a reliable 
guide, as also may the bird’s identity if unknown 
—vou should make the first exposure, taking 
care not to frighten the mother-bird from the 
nest for the purpose. The camera should not 
be placed too high above the nest, else a flat, 
unnatural picture will result. The lens should 
be so situated that the picture does not quite 
show all of the eggs nearest the camera, thus 
giving the effect of peeping into the nest, which 
is more natural. 





My camera-equipment is a Revolving Back 
Auto Graflex 3144x4144 which has a fifteen- 
inch bellows draw. It is fitted with a 7%- 
inch Bausch & Lomb Tessar and I have found 
the outfit ideal. The long bellows yields images 
satisfactorily large for contact-printing and the 
minimum bulk enables one to “shoot” from 
many unusual positions. (See illustration.) Super 
Speed cut-film and the F/4.5 lens will meet 
practically all conditions of poor lighting, so that 
the use of a mirror for reflecting direct light 
upon the nest will seldom be necessary. With 
practice, one is able to hold the camera in almost 
any position and use the slow shutter-speed of 
one-tenth of a second. For the average light- 
ing of most nests, I work with stop F/8 and 
shutter-speed of one-tenth of a second. Film- 
pack for favorable light and Super Speed cut 
film for poor light is my rule. 

After a satisfactory negative of the nest and 
eggs has been made, next in order is one of the 
mother, and sometimes the father, on the nest 
hovering the eggs. Soon after the last egg is 





TWO TINY EGGS P. A. SMOLL 


laid, incubation of the eggs begins and this is 
a date to be recorded in your note-book, along 
with many other interesting observations as 
the work progresses. Now to make the second 
negative you proceed with camera open and 
shutter set, and cautiously approach the hover- 
ing bird. All quick motions are to be very 
carefully avoided and the least possible amount 
of sound produced. I frequently take twenty 
or thirty minutes to cover the last ten feet or 
so in my approach to a bird that is a stranger. 
A foot per minute is a good average, perhaps. 
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As you come nearer and nearer, watching the 
image grow upon the groundglass, you will 
soon declare to yourself that the bird will never 
stand for much closer approach, and when you 
have come at last within arm’s length and made 
one, two, three or perhaps more exposures in 
breathless suspense, to be certain of a good one 
and fearing that vou may never have another 





WITH BILLS STRAIGHT UP P. A. SMOLL 


such chance, suddenly your interest shifts from 
photography to the bird as you discover yourself 
standing before this little creature whose innocent 
wondering eve, and other beauty, is now revealed 
to you with fascinating amazement. If you 
ever get this far in the adventure of photo- 
graphing birds with the camera in your hand, 
shooting just as the killer shoots with the gun, 
you can never stop, I am positive of that. For 
you have left the dusty highway and are now lost 
in that wonderland of nature from which there is 
no turning back, and the great urge to wander on 
in search of new joys will bring you many, many 
happy hours in the days that are to come. You 
are waking from the stupor of daily routine to see 
that losing self is finding self, that coming back to 
nature is coming home. 

Another day, you return to find in the nest 
young birds instead of eggs. And there may be 
no trace of shell about the nest. Birds keep im- 
maculate homes. And these birds, although just 
hatched, seem very large for the eggs which pro- 
duced them. When you leave, you take with you 
the latent image of the second stage in the life 
history of this little family, which will show the 
fuzzy young birds with sealed eyes but wide-open 





mouths and stretching necks, as if all possible 
effort were put into opening the mouth so that 
none were left to open the eyes. Possibly, you 
may also get a picture of the feeding at this time; 
but you need be in no haste, for from now on feed- 
ing will be an almost constant activity, and, as the 
hungry mouths grow ever larger and louder, 
memory brings back other children blessed with 
just such appetites, actions and voices—limit- 
less, irrepressible and wonderfully expressive. 

You make frequent visits now, enjoying more 
and more the confidence and friendship of nature 
and each time take away with you a new picture 
which adds another chapter to the history which 
you are recording. At last, the story is complete 
and naught but the empty nest remains, and 
from now on an empty bird-nest will have a new 
meaning. When you pass that way at another 
time to see it riddled by autumn gales or piled 
high with winter-snows, the sunshine, warmth and 
happiness of summertime will come back to you 
with cheer for dreary days. 





OPEN MOUTHS P. A. SMOLL 


You will not fail to keep a proper balance twixt 
the record of camera and note-book; for many 
secrets will be revealed to your wondering eyes, 
secrets which you may be the first ever to learn, 
and many of them will be such as no camera can 
record. So by all means fortify poor memory 
with a note-book, and in the quiet of your study, 
when time permits, develop this note-book record 
with the same care that you did the camera- 
record; for, indeed, the most wonderful sensitive 
medium with which we work is our own mind. 
And now with the story finished you are eager to 
make another, which of course is quite possible, 
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for nests with eggs may be found as late as 
August. But, only one study per season should 
be no cause of disappointment, for completeness 
and not number is the aim if the greatest satis- 
faction is to be had. And how delightful to 
recall that the fields and forests are so full of 
birds that there will always be another one to 
know! From my experience I am convinced 
that time, patience and proper treatment will 


to say. None who appreciate the beautiful in 
nature can recall without delight their first sight 
of a Hummingbird. So quickly do they flit into 
one’s presence, pause at the near-by flower for 
insects or nectar and then are away, that one 
is almost sure to say to himself, “O! I do wish 
that I might have a better look at that beautiful 
little creature!’ When as a boy I saw these 
little sunbeams dancing among the flowers of 
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win almost any of them, too. If there be an 
exception, it is probably among the birds of 
prey, who, like man, are inclined to judge others 
by themselves. 

Obviously, this is not a method which will 
appeal to one who wishes to make the photo- 
graphy of birds a profession; but it is a method 
which yields much more than can ever be attained 
by means which get the birds’ pictures through 
trickery .and have no time to establish a 
sympathetic understanding, forgetting that na- 
ture welcomes the open approach and direct ques- 
tion, but avoids the trap and meets cunning with 
cunning always. I am sure, however, that 
photographing birds with the camera in the 
hand will appeal to many amateurs who would 
undertake the work for the pure love of it—the 
motive of all the finest work of man and the 
guiding star of the really interested amateur 
photographer especially. 

And now let me illustrate, with a study of the 
tiniest bird in the world, what I have been trying 
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the garden, I forgot all about pulling weeds or 
picking potato-bugs, and tried to follow them 
to learn whether they were birds or beetles. 
One day I found one frantically pounding his 
wings against the windowpane of a railway station 
which he had entered through the open door, 
and out of which he could not find his way. 
I carefully took him up in my hands and with 
keen interest and delight examined his rainbow- 
colored coat, his very long bill and wings, his 
short tail and his tiny toes which clung to my 
fingers, and from that day I knew that the 
littie fellow was not a beetle but a most wonder- 
fully beautiful little bird, so delicate and fairy- 
like, that one might wonder if his home were 
not in fairyland. Since early boyhood, my 
ever-growing interest in the wildfolk whether 
clad in feathers, fur or leaf has taken me far 
afield to many of the happiest hours of my life. 
However, I am frank to confess that of all 
the creatures of the wilds I like the birds the best. 

This nest of the tiniest bird was built on an 
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ACTIONS SPEAK LOUDER THAN WORDS 


under limb of shrub-oak about nine feet from the 
ground. The limb hung down at an angle of 
nearly forty-five degrees, which seems to be the 
favorite nesting-site of the Broadtail Humming- 
bird so common in the Rockies. Directly above 
the nest hung a large leaf, which served as a 
shelter from sun and rain. The two tiny white 
eggs were little pearls in a jewel-box of rustic 
decoration, for as the picture shows, the nest 
was studded with bits of bark and lichen to 
harmonise it with the color of the limb, these 
being bound to the cotton body of the nest 
with spider-web. Fairies could not have built 
a nest more dainty, more harmonious with its 
surroundings or more difficult to find. 

The eggs hatched in two weeks and the little 
birds were naked, blind and short-billed. But 
they grew rapidly and were soon wearing down, 
and then feathers. Their bills were soon so 
long that the only way they could sit in the 
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nest with comfort was by sticking their long bills 
straight up into the air. When the mother 
came to feed them they both opened their 
mouths at once, and it seemed that there were 
four instead of two birds in the nest. You will 
see that when baby Hummingbirds are fed there 
is no danger of soiled chins for the mother’s long 
bill places the food, which is largely insects, far 
down the little one’s throat where there is no 
danger of its falling out. 

In three weeks after they hatched the young 
hummers were ready to leave the nest, and 
after spending a few days perching among the 
branches they were “off to seek their fortune” 
which would soon carry them to the southland 
and, possibly, across the Gulf of Mexico. The 
father of the family was never seen about the 
nest; for in this locality he usually leaves soon 
after the mating-season, perhaps to leave the 
food for the offspring who cannot travel far. 
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We have been taught that actions speak louder 
than words, and let me repeat here that unlike 
the language of words it is the universal language 
of the animal-world and particularly expressive 
in terms of friendship. The picture of the 
mother-bird feeding her young as they are held 
in the hand proves this. I took these little 
fellows out of the nest when the mother was 
away for food, and so well did she understand 
my friendly intentions that when she returned 
and found the nest empty, she immediately 
looked to me for an explanation, and seeing 
her voung in the hand came directly to them 
and fed them without the slightest hesitation. 
That actions speak louder than words, is also 
believed by the birds. 

In many ways the Hummingbird is our most 
interesting feathered friend. Truly, he cannot 
sing, except one note with his wings, but what 
he lacks in charm for the ear he makes up in 
charm for the eye, for no other bird has such an 
array of colors in his coat as does this tiniest 
of all birds. “As searce as hens’ teeth” is a 
common phrase, but this idea cannot correctly 
be applied to the Hummingbird family, for many 
of them have teeth, very tiny sharp teeth which 
- help them to hold and swallow the insects which 
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are captured in the flowers. We commonly 
think of birds as creatures which wear feathers 
and can fly, but we know that not all birds can 
fly, and to find one which cannot gives us no 
surprise. But who would expect to find a bird 
which cannot walk? Yet, this is practically 
true of the Hummingbird, for his tiny toes are 
so constructed that he cannot hop or walk with 
them, although he can perch on the smallest 
wire or thread. When you next have an oppor- 
tunity to watch a hummer you will notice that he 
always uses his wings when he wishes to change 
position even though it be but a few inches along 
the perch. So the wings take the place of feet 
for traveling. Of all birds he has the most 
marvelous set of wings, with which he can 
stand still in the air, creep through it, or dart 
away with such speed that no eye can follow 
him. After years of close observation of bird- 
life, I am of the opinion that he is the swiftest 
in flight of the entire bird-kingdom. Like the 
airplane, he is built especially for air-navigation 
and is poorly equipped for land-travel. In 
contrast with the eagle which we use as a national 
emblem, although found in the Old World, the 
Hummingbird is distinctly an American creature 
found only on the American continents. 
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THE MARGIN OF THE LAND 


WILLIAM S. DAVIS 


Summer-Opportunities Along the Coast 


WILLIAM 


S soon as the summer vacation-season 
is in full swing, it is safe to predict 
Mi that many readers of PHoto-Era 
| MAGAZINE will betake themselves to 
z BS) the seacoast, accompanied, of course, 
by a photographic equipment. Naturally, those 
who go are looking forward with pleasant antici- 
pation to finding interesting subjects and reaping 
a good photographic harvest. However, the 
measure of one’s success is proportionate to the 
knowledge that is brought to bear upon the 
technical and artistic problems involved. Which 
truth is, I feel, a sufficient reason to offer the 
worker who has not become acquainted with 
coastwise subjects, some advice concerning their 
treatment. 

The average camera-user, when he attempts a 
new line of subjects, generally thinks first of the 
needful apparatus and the technical side of the 
work. Therefore, we will consider these matters 
to begin with and discuss the artistic problems 
later. If he possesses but one camera, let him use 
it, no matter what its size or type may be. Good 
work can be done with cameras that range in 
capacity from a two-dollar box “Brownie” to a 
two-hundred-dollar ‘‘Graflex”’, the essential thing 
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is that the instrument be properly handled. 
However, this should not be taken to mean that 
all kinds are equally effective for all subjects, 
or equally convenient to operate. A reflecting 
type of camera, for instance, might be chosen by 
a worker who is primarily interested in obtaining 
unposed figure-studies on the beaches and records 
of motor-boat races. This would be due mainly 
to the opportunity such an instrument affords to 
observe and focus the image up to the instant 
of making the exposure. Another worker might 
prefer for similar work, as well as general utility, 
one of the very effective high-grade miniature 
vameras. Such an instrument often proves itself 
a “friend indeed” by being a “friend in need”, 
since it can be taken along at any time without 
turning the owner into a dromedary, and _ is 
always ready for practically instant use. To 
one who wishes to make the most, pictorially, of 
scenic material—in addition to doing snapshot 
work—a long-bellows, folding plate-camera of 
the “hand-and-stand” variety, makes a strong 
appeal; and, if one no larger than the 4 x 5 size is 
chosen, this type is hard to equal for general 
utility. Equipped with a good convertible lens, 
and a shutter which works up to 1/100 second, 
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anything of a marine nature can be photographed 
successfully outside of the very few subjects that 
come strictly within the “speed” class—figures 
diving, hydroplanes racing, etc.—and even these 
might be attempted if the objects are kept small 
on the plate. The ability to make use of the 
longer focus, single combinations of a doublet lens 
is sometimes of much value when photographing 
a subject that cannot be readily brought nearer— 
a vessel seen from the shore, for instance. Of 
course, the single combination possesses a slower 
working-speed than the complete lens; but, even 
so, it is fast enough to make moderately quick 
snapshots in good light. 

For the worker who believes in “‘preparedness’’, 
a good combination is a camera of the type just 
referred to and a miniature instrument. The 
effectiveness of both is increased by the addition 
of a direct-vision finder of the open wire-frame 
type, which is as helpful when one is composing a 
subject as it is to watch moving objects. A light 
tripod may be included easily in an outfit, and 
often comes in handy alongshore. One of 
tubular steel will not swell after contact with 
water or damp air, nor rust if it is oiled occasion- 
ally with a light oil. 

A lens-shade and a ray-filter should be in- 
cluded among the necessities. Fitting a shade 
to the lens prevents that dulling of the image 
which occurs when either sunlight or very strong 
reflected light from the water or a sandy shore 
strikes the front combination of a doublet lens. 
A blackened cardboard-tube, just large enough 
to slip over the front lens-cell, answers the pur- 
pose, except on occasions when one desires to 
cap the lens with a ray-filter. To allow em- 
ployment of both shade and filter, an extra 
shade may be made of sufficient size to go over 
the ray-filter mount, or a square hood may be 
constructed big enough to enclose the lens and 
shutter, means being provided to attach it to 
the uprights of the camera-front when in use. 

Although a ray-filter can often be dispensed 
with—and, in some cases, must be, owing to 
inability to allow the longer exposure which the 
use of one requires—there are occasions when a 
filter is very much needed to obtain a satisfactory 
rendition of color-values and delicate nuances of 
tone. One that is deep yellow in shade is 
usually to be avoided, as it lengthens the exposure 
to an excessive extent and is apt to render too 
strong the delicate blues and grays of the dis- 
tance. Occasional use may be found for such a 
filter, as in subjects that show great contrast of 
light and dark; but for all ordinary purposes a 
light-yellow filter will give the right degree of 
correction. Filters like the Ingento “A” (‘‘TIdeal’’) 
or the lighter ones of the Wratten series—let us 











say the K1'% or K2—are good. Used in con- 
junction with a super-speed grade of orthochro- 
matic plate or film, it is feasible to make snapshot 
exposures of 1/25 second upon well-lighted shore- 
subjects with the lens working at F/8. If a 
modern large-aperture anastigmat is used, the 
range of possibilities in making ray-filter snap- 
shots is much increased. 

From the varied array of plates and films to 
be had, I would recommend double-coated ortho- 
chromatic plates, ortho. or panchro. cut films 
such as are made for use in film sheaths—and 
the high-speed roll-films. The general opinion 
seems to be that plates best stand the humidity 
so prevalent along most of our seaboard during 
the hottest months; but neither plates nor films 
should be needlessly exposed to atmospheric 
action under the conditions named. If fresh 
material is taken along, sealed packets of plates 
or spools of film will keep in good condition 
throughout the season. Defects in the emulsion 
of finished negatives can almost always be laid 
to keeping the material too long in the camera 
or plateholders, or in allowing a long time to 
elapse between exposure and development. If 
development must be postponed several weeks, 
exposed plates should be removed from the plate- 
holders at every good opportunity and repacked 
in their original wrappings face to face, without 
separators of any kind. After the box has been 
filled, it should be sealed with adhesive-tape or 
passe-partout binding and kept in a fairly cool, 
dry, place. Film-spools upon removal from the 
camera are best wrapped in waxed-paper and 
stored as directed for plates; but if one is planning 
to make an extended stay, a better way is to 
include a film-tank and needful accessories to 
develop batches of films every few days. This 
“safety first’’ measure also permits one to check- 
up upon the results and alter the timing, or 
other technical details of manipulation, if things 
are not going just right. 

In foggy weather, or when spray is blown 
through the air, moisture is likely to condense 
upon the lens and spoil the definition of the 
image. Removal of such moisture is best effected 
by gently rubbing the lens with a piece of soft 
tissue-paper or the special “‘lens-tissue” sold by 
opticians. Between exposures, a camera is best 
kept in a case; but if one is in the habit of going 
about with the camera constantly open, at least, 
keep the lens capped when not in use to protect 
it from sand and strong sunlight. 

If plateholders are used, many a light-struck 
negative will be prevented by taking the simple 
precaution to throw a focusing-cloth over the 
camera when removing or inserting the slides. 
Although it is true that roll-films are daylight- 
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loading, it is better to look for a shady place 
when changing films rather than perform this 
operation in intense sunshine; for strong light 
might find its way around the edges of the roll, 
especially if the film happens to be rather loosely 
wound on the spool. 

When one has arrived, well provided with 
ammunition, the next thing is to find the ma- 
terial, or to quote an old expression, “first catch 
your hare, then cook it’. The variety, as well 
as the character, of the material naturally varies 
somewhat according to the locality selected. 
Some places or towns afford a greater range to 
from than others; but something of 
interest can be found even at a “‘string-band 
summer-resort”’, and much more at the 
crowded old seaports and villages scattered along 
our seaboard. Boats—large and small—wharves, 
fishermen’s shanties, a boat-builder’s yard, sandy 
beaches with tufts of stiff ‘““beach-grass” and 
seaweed indicating the battle-line between the 
land and the sea, salt-creeks winding through 
the marshes, inlets, rock-ledges, bold headlands 
jutting seaward, a lone lighthouse standing 
guard, cloud-effects, reflections, and _ typical 
figure-types engaged in their daily occupations, 
indicate in a general way the sort of material 
that is met with, ready to be turned to pictorial 
account. Then, too, many do not feel that a 
vacation is quite complete unless some records 
are made of personal experiences, such as beach- 
picnics, fishing-excursions, bathing groups, and 
other incidents. Such material often is difficult 
to treat in a really artistic manner; yet, there is 
no reason that better results should not be 
obtained than those commonly shown. We have 
all been asked to look at countless snapshots 
representing a row of victims lined up to be shot 
—usually at high-noon rather than sunrise—the 
face of each wearing a self-conscious Kewpie- 
like grin, or else with eves squinting from the 
flood of sunlight that changes the features into 
a black-and-white map with freakish outlines 
Care in the selection of lighting and surroundings, 
and disposition of the members of a group, will 
prevent the perpetration of such grotesques. 
Try to give everyone some employment, even 
though it be nothing more than watching a dis- 
tant sail; for few people can face the camera 
directly without appearing self-conscious, yet 
many are possessed to do this very thing, the lens 
seemingly exercising a hypnotic fascination over 
them. However, the employment of a little 
strategy will usually induce persons thus affected 
to remove their gaze elsewhere long enough for 
the exposure to be made. 

In composing any subject-matter, one should 
work for simplicity of general effect and 
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concentration of interest. At least half the 
pictorial failures are due to the would-be pic- 
torialist never really seeing the material covered 
by the lens. By this I mean that no more than 
a casual impression of the whole was obtained 
before making the exposure—the camera having 
been pointed at a scene simply because some one 
object had caught the eve. We all need to see the 
undesirable material as well as the desirable 
to form a clear idea of the relation of one part 
to another—in order to understand what consti- 
tute the essential elements of a particular scene 
or effect, and to avoid, so far as is possible, the 
inclusion of conflicting features or extraneous 
matter. If the main interest lies in the middle- 
distance, look for a standpoint that will give a 
foreground which is simple in detail and in tone- 
gradation. If the foreground contains some- 
thing interesting, enough to make a _ picture, 
do not force it to compete with a background 
filled with prominent objects. Films will never 
be expensive enough to justify one deliberately 
to crowd enough material for several pictures 
into a single composition. Perhaps the reader 
will say “good advice is easy to give, but suppose 
that the best standpoint for our chosen material 
means the inclusion of undesired features?” A 
fair question, surely; but one which may be 
answered, Yankee-like, by asking another, viz.: 
What is the value to a pictorial worker of sun- 
shine and shadow, fog or mist, if advantage is 
not taken of the changing effects they produce 
to subdue one part or accent another? It is 
said that “time and tide wait for no man”; but 
the seeker after pictorial beauty must often be 
prepared to wait for one or the other to bring 
about some much desired effect. Even a pass- 
ing cloud may make all the difference between 
a commonplace effect and one of unusual beauty; 
and a cloud-shadow as it passes over the water or 
a sunny beach will change the tone of every 
surface lying in its path. The effect is more than 
local, since by contrast the part that is in shadow 
makes adjacent parts appear brighter. Fog 
draws a curtain of mystery over the distance, 
forcing the observer to concentrate attention 
upon the nearer parts. It is, as well, a great 
simplifier of tones. Gray clouds lower the tone 
of the sky, and thus tend to place the accent 
upon light-notes in other parts of a subject. 
The arrangement of the subject-matter may 
be perfect, yet the photograph be a failure if 
the tone-values are not justly rendered; for 
upon the latter depends the expression of that 
aerial quality which is an all-pervading element 
in marine-scenes. Defective technique, though 
a frequent source of unsatisfactory tone-render- 


ing, is not the only cause. Photography has 
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its limitations. Certain lighting-effects do not 
lend themselves well to photographic interpre- 
tation, excessively intense illumination, for 
instance, being a possible source of both harsh- 
ness and flatness, according to the nature of the 
subject-matter. Subjects which contain a con- 
siderable amount of both light and shadow 
always exhibit a greater range of contrast when 
the sunshine is very brilliant than when it is 
diffused, and such contrasts are easily turned 
into harshness in a photograph if the negative is 
even very slightly underexposed. On the other 
hand, flatness, although it may be caused by 
over-timing, is very frequently due to a lack of 
any dark tones in the subject, either on account 
of the nature of the material or by an absence of 
cast-shadows. An expanse of beach and water 
under a noonday sun in summer generally looks 
very flat, tonally; but when the sun is lower, and 
to one side or in front of the spectator, every 
ripple, rock, piece of driftwood, bunch of grass, 
et cetera, is either partly in shadow or casts a 
noticeable shadow, thus completely altering the 
scale of tones. Another cause of flatness, in cer- 
tain instances, is the failure of the sensitive-film to 
record the visual contrast between different colors 
that are nearly alike in tone-value or else exert 
an equal actinic action. Calm water and a sun- 
lit sand-beach, for example, may photograph an 
almost uniform tone, and we all know that light 
blue comes out practically white if not held in 
check. Consequently, white clouds or boat 
sails may merge with a blue sky if one fails to 
use a ray-filter. 

The direction from which the light comes is 
an important factor. A side lighting is a good 
standby; but notwithstanding, some of the most 
beautiful combinations of light and shadow are 
produced when the sun is directly in front of 
the camera. This is particularly true when 
clouds and water constitute the principal ele- 
ments of the composition. Provided the full 
intensity of the sun’s rays are lessened by a misty 
atmosphere, or a strata of cloud over the sun, 
one need not hesitate to make an exposure even 
when the sun comes within the field of the lens. 
About the only trouble that may occur when the 
sun is not sufficiently obscured is a certain 
amount of halation around its image, or the ap- 
pearance of a weak secondary image of the sun 
elsewhere in the picture, usually in the form of a 
corona-like circle. The last mentioned is most 
likely to be produced when a lens that possesses 
a number of reflecting-surfaces is employed. 

Although it seems to be considered the orthodox 
thing to warn beginners against over-timing sea- 
shore-snapshots, I shall vary this advice by saying 
“Don’t let the bogy of overexposure keep you 





from giving sufficient exposure to register grada- 
tion properly in the shadows or dark parts of a 


subject.” The amount required to do this is 
usually less—sometimes very much less—than 
is necessary in the case of an open landscape, yet 
it is possible to under-time seriously many 
marines, particularly those which possess strong 
contrasts. The average shore-scene, and _ ship- 
ping, need but one-quarter the time of a moder- 
ately open landscape with foliage; and it is pos- 
sible to cut the time to one-eighth when dealing 
with water-and-cloud effects. On the other hand, 
such material as a wharf with shipping, or a 
dark, rocky foreground, seen against the light, 
usually presents an extremely long scale of tones, 
a large proportion of which is dark, and in such 
a case the exposure must be increased accord- 
ingly. It is advisable not to rely solely upon 
one’s judgment in the matter of timing, but to 
make judicious use of an exposure-meter which 
measures the actinic quality of the light. 

I have emphasised the need to give sufficient 
exposure because an under-timed and_ over- 
developed negative never shows a perfect range 
of tone-gradation. Either the delicate modula- 
tions in the middle register and at the light-end 
are rendered in too harsh a manner or the shadows 
print as black blots. Of course, a good thing 
may be overdone, and enough exposure is better 
than too much; particularly when one is dealing 
with a subject that contains but a short range 
of contrast. 

Although the correct exposure, photographi- 
‘ally speaking, is generally brief enough to catch 
without blurring such moving objects as are 
commonly met with alongshore, it may not be 
amiss to mention what are the slowest exposures 
that may be given different kinds of moving ob- 
jects; for such information ofttimes gives one 
the confidence to make a slow exposure in a 
weak light, or when the employment of a ray- 
filter is desirable. Incoming waves and breaking 
surf, strolling figures at a moderate distance from 
the lens, and sailing-craft or steamers moving 
at ordinary speed—seen from a shore or pier 
may be photographed with a shutter-speed of 
1/25 second. Shipping at anchor or drifting 
slowly, reflections around the wharves, et cetera, 
may be obtained by as slow an exposure as 1/5 
second, or even longer timing on a very calm day. 
If in the course of picture-making, one elects to 
embark upon the briny deep—no matter how 
deep—the fact that the camera is used from a 
moving viewpoint alters matters; for we now 
have to consider the fact that a sudden movement 
of the camera may cause the image to move with 
greater speed than the movement of the subject 
Aboard a steamer or 








alone would occasion. 
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motor-boat under power, the vibration set up by 
the engine must also be allowed for. The trans- 
mission of vibration to the camera can be re- 
duced considerably by holding the instrument 
clear of one’s body or of any part of the vessel, 
vet, when all precautions have been taken it is 
not advisable to give a slower exposure than 1/50 
second; and it is better to raise this to 1/100, if 
object and camera are traveling in opposite 
directions, laterally to each other. 

On what occasions should a ray-filter be used 
is a question that the beginner is often at a loss 
to answer confidently. Taking it for granted 
that there is nothing to prevent giving several 
times longer exposure than would be needed 
normally, the matter can usually be decided by 
noting the colors found in the principal masses 
of tone; keeping in mind that the purpose of a 
yellow filter is to render blues and violets in 
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approximately their true visual tone-values, 
which results, practically speaking, in brightening 
the translation into monochrome of yellow, 
yellow-green and orange. Consequently, when 
the beauty of the effect is dependent upon the 
preservation of natural contrast between parts of 
a blue or violet-tint and others of a lighter tone 
and different color, one need feel no hesitation to 
employ a filter. As examples I mention white 
clouds in a blue sky; a sunlit white sail or flying 
spray against a light-blue sky, and a sandy beach 
with sky and water on a bright day. Subjects 
which show only grayed tints or hues and closely 
related colors may be rendered satisfactorily 
without the aid of a filter. In this class one 
may generally place: fog-effects, scenes enveloped 
in yellow sunshine, subjects on overcast days, 
gray clouds, and sunsets with masses of dark, 
broken cloud seen over a light, open foreground. 
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Impromptu Group-Photographs 


HE lure of spring is at hand, and outings 
will be the order of the day. With the 
exception of the untiring Appalachians, whose 
excursions are  throughout-the-year features, 
enterprising camera-clubs are among the earliest 
nature-lovers to take to the open. Later, with 
the unfolding of glorious summer, will come 
outing-parties of all sorts, and the bathing- 
beaches will be alive with pleasure-seekers. 
At all these outdoor-gatherings, the snap- 
shooter will be in evidence. Many a group- 
photograph will be inade—often a serious affair, 
but generally quite impromptu. Usually, the 
outdoor group-photograph of a party of excur- 
sionists is made to serve as a memento of the 
occasion, and each member of the group is 
promised a print by the well-meaning camerist. 
It is with regret that the Editor right here must 
record the sad but undeniable fact that in many 
instances the anticipated print fails to arrive. 
To be quite frank, it rarely is sent, and during 
many interesting events that follow, the matter 
is forgotten by all persons concerned. It is but 
a little snapshot made, perhaps, on the spur of 
the moment. The various members—in joyful 
mood—flock hurriedly to a favorable spot, as- 
sume an interested pose, and, in a few moments, 
there is a brief demonstration of approval—a 
feature of the day had been consummated. 
Save, perhaps, the ladies of the party, no one is 
particularly interested in the outcome of this 
hastily made snapshot, and so the event passes 
into oblivion. But, on the other hand, the 
expert camerist of the party, who does nothing 
by halves, arranges his group with customary 
skill—having previously selected a suitable spot 
with a pleasing and appropriate setting—notes 
with an experienced eye the potential menace of 
the sun’s dazzling rays and, at the propitious 
moment, snapshoots his group. Here, maybe, is 
an instance where those who are _ interested 
make arrangements to obtain a print. All the 
same, Providence sometimes intervenes, and the 
quickly made and often neglected snapshot is 
destined to play an important part, as shown by 
an incident in which the Editor assisted. 
It was the day of the annual excursion of the 
English High School class of seventy-three, in 
1919, when, before the party ascended Blue 








Hill, a carefully arranged group was snapshot 
by the camerist of the class—the Editor. Two 
years later, the class-secretary called upon him, 
for the purpose of borrowing the negative of the 
group-photograph made on _ that particular 
occasion, as a member of the class had passed on 
and the bereaved family had no picture of him 
with the exception of the one contained in the 
above-mentioned group. As the negative had 
been carefully preserved, it was an easy matter 
to prepare an enlarged and satisfactory portrait. 
Again, only recently, a similar occurrence took 
place. Another member of the famous class of 
seventy-three had suddenly died. His aged, 
widowed mother searched in vaii for a picture of 
her only son. In her sorrow she sought the 
advice of the class-secretary, who cheerfully 
reported that the departed son was included 
with others in the Blue Hill group-photograph. 
In a few days, the bereaved mother was consoled 
by the gift of a beaming likeness of her only son. 

In another but dissimilar case, a certain 
individual suddenly became mentally deranged 
and disappeared mysteriously. The distracted 
wife, in calling on the daily press to aid in the 
search of her missing husband, could find no 
picture of him except one that had been made 
when he was a boy. She was then persuaded to 
advertise for a possible group-photograph in 
which he might have figured with friends on one 
of his many fishing-excursions. To her delight, 
she received such a print from one of his business- 
friends, who had kept it as a souvenir of a very 
pleasant trip. The negative could not be found; 
but as the photograph was a clear one, the 
figure of her husband was deftly separated from 
the rest and transformed into an enlarged por- 
trait. By its aid, the missing man was traced 
and restored to his family. Then there is the 
group-photograph that was made in a spirit of 
fun by children at play. Strange to say, the 
snapshot was successful and—welcome; for it 
included the only existing picture of a child 
killed, accidentally, on the following day! 

All this goes to prove that the little, unpreten- 
tious snapshot of an outdoor-group, made under 
auspices however trivial, should not be treated 
lightly; that each member should own a print, and 
that the negative be preserved and be quickly 
available to meet a possible contingency. 
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ADVANCED COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Advanced Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


Value $10.00. 
Second Prize: Value $5.00. 
Third Prize: Value $3.00. 

Honorable Mention: Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction in later issues will be given 
Honorable Mention. This includes a certificate suit- 
able for framing and a coupon which will entitle the 
holder to a credit of Fifty Cents towards a subscription 
to Puoto-Era MaGazine, or towards the purchase 
of photographic books listed with the coupon. 

Prizes may be chosen by the winners, and will be 
awarded in photographic materials sold by any dealer 
or manufacturer who advertises in PHoto-Era Maca- 
ZINE, or in books. If preferred, the winner of a first 
prize may have a solid silver cup, of artistic design, 
suitably engraved. 

Prints may be regarded as ineligible for a com- 
petition if any of the following rules are not fully com- 
plied with by the contestant. 


a 


Rules 


First Prize: 


1. This competition is free and open to photographers 
of ability and in good standing—amateur or professional. 

2. Not more than two subjects may be entered, but 
they must represent, throughout, the personal, unaided 
work of competitors. Subjects which have appeared 
in other publications are not eligible, nor may duplicate 
prints be sold, or entered into competitions elsewhere, 
before PHoro-ErRA MaGazine awards are announced. 

3. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. All prints should be mounted on stiff 
boards. A narrow margin is permissible. 

4. Each print must bear the maker’s name and 
address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer, and printing-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. 

5. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoro-ErA MaGazine, unless 
for special reasons. This does not prevent the photo- 
grapher from disposing of other prints from such nega- 
tives after he shall have received official recognition. 

6. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. Criticism at 
request. 

7. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. Large packages 
may be sent by express, prepaid. 

8. Competitors who have won three first prizes 
within a twelve-month become ineligible to compete for 
prizes in this competition for two years thereafter. 


Awards—Advanced Competition 
Child-Studies 
Closed March 31, 1924 
First Prize: Kenneth D. Smith. 
Second Prize: Walter P. Bruning. 
Third Prize: Otho Webb. 
Honorable Mention: W. A. Burnham; A. J. Deering; 
H. V. Durkee; J. H. Field; Herbert J. Harper; Arthur 
T. Henrici; Dorothy Jarvis; J. T. Johnston; Franklin 


I. Jordan; Winston H. Pote; William D. Rawling; 
U. M. Schmidt; Alfred S. Upton; Elsa B. Versfelt; 
H. L. Wallis. 


Subjects for Competition—1924 


“Pictures by Artificial Light.’ Closes January 31 
**Miscellaneous.”” Closes February 29. 
**Child-Studies.”” Closes March 31. 
“*Street-Scenes.”” Closes April 30. 

** Bridges.” Closes May 31. 

“Marines.” Closes June 30. 

“Landscapes with Clouds.” Closes July 31. 
“Mountains and Hills.”” Closes August 31. 
“‘Summer-Sports.”’ Closes September 30. 

** Architectural Subjects.” Closes October 31. 
‘*Domestic Pets.” Closes November 30. 

** Indoor-Genres.”” Closes December 31. 























OUTWARD BOUND 
KENNETH D. SMITH 
FIRST PRIZE—CHILD-STUDIES 





ECSTASY 
SECOND PRIZE—CHILD-STUDIES 


Advanced Workers’ Competition 


THE two outstanding qualities of the work of 
Kenneth D. Smith are originality and imagination. 
The artistic worker in photography deals necessarily 
in monochrome, and when he competes with the 
painter in the representation or interpretation of 
a tangible motive he is clearly at a disadvantage— 
at least this is the opinion of the painter. I do not 
concede this, except so far as the use of colors is con- 
cerned. Nevertheless, the artist-photographer in 
compensating for the absence of color lays stress on 
composition, gradation and expression; and _ that 
is why, at a time when painters and sculptors are 
engaged in pursuing fantastic notions—in the hopé 
of evolving a new style of art—the rational photo- 
pictorial worker is marching triumphantly onward. 
He seems to have come into his own and, when doing 
his best, succeeds in satisfying an intelligent and 
discriminating art-loving public. 

Mr. Smith is fortunate in the choice of his title, 
“Outward Bound”. The beholder wonders just what 
the artist intended to portray. The boy may be 
gazing at an outgoing ocean-liner bound to Europe. 
Or is it a large sailing-vessel about to begin a long 





WALTER P. BRUNING 


voyage to the antipodes? And it is not idle to assume 
that the little man is adrift or becalmed, far from 
shore and beyond immediate aid. Or, who knows 
but that he is lost in revery and that, mentally, 
he is “outward bound’? Mr. Smith’s picture appeals 
strongly to the imagination and, in this respect, the 
artist’s mission is fulfilled. The boy is so placed 
in the stern of the craft, that he has ample space 
before him. The attitude spells facile repose, yet 
suggests intense interest. The face is averted and 
gives no inkling of what is going on in the boy’s mind. 
If an adverse criticism were offered, it would be that 
the near side of the boat, particularly the gunwale, 
attracts too much attention. This, the substructure 
and foreground of our picture, should be in a low key, 
if possible; but as the boat is light in color—white, 
probably—and as considerable light is reflected from 
the surface of the water, the critic may be asking too 
much. Again, the critic may be unreasonable if he 
object to the empty area beyond the stern of the 
boat, for surely it is water, although its character is 
but faintly indicated. The explanation of this appar- 
ent shortcoming might be that the intensity of the 
sunlight on the water annihilated all structure and 
detail; so why worry? These remarks, although 
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““M1Y DOGGIE!” 


OTHO WEBB 


THIRD PRIZE—CHILD-STUDIES 


perhaps somewhat desultory, should make it plain 
to the student-reader that “Outward Bound” has 
outstanding merit—sufficient to warrant the award of 
the silver-cup—and that its author is but human. 

Data: July; morning; 34x44 Auto-Graflex; 7- 
inch Wollensak Verito lens; stop, F/8; 1/20 second; 
Graflex Film; pyro; tank-development; enlarged on 
Wellington Cream Crayon Rough. 

If the sensation of ecstasy, pure and unalloyed, 
also immediately infectious, can be expressed more 
delightfully than has been done by Walter P. Bruning 
in his child-study, shown on page 336, it will be a 
well-nigh impossible task. The tiny clasped hands, 
as they are drawn up, toward the face, help to express 
the feeling of supreme delight. The lighting and 
technique are masterful, and there is nothing whatever 
to detract from this child-portrait which, as an example 
of pure joy, must be a priceless possession of the parents. 
There may -be those who would have placed a toy in 
the baby’s hands or a cap on its head, which would 
be detrimental to the artistic result. Others would 
have preferred a lively background—something sug- 
gestive of the nursery. Such additions would appear 
not only superfluous, but prejudicial. Thus the value 
of simplicity of composition is as important in the 
portrayal of children as of adults. Mr. Bruning 
deserves to be complimented for this example of his 
exceptional skill as an artist-photographer. 

Data: made indoors, at the baby’s home; 5 x 7 
view-camera; Wollensak 111%-inch Verito lens (using 
rear-combination, about 20-inch focal length); Hall- 
dorson Flashbag (about 8 grains Agfa flashpowder); 
Eastman Panchromatic Film; pyro; tray development; 
enl. on Eastman Portrait Bromide E. Rough Lustre. 


Another pleasing illustration of happy childhood is 
offered by Otho Webb, author of ‘Wild Birds and the 
Camera in Queensland”, which appeared in May 
Puoto-Era MaGazine. Asa lover of birds, Mr. Webb 
should be fond of children, and this he surely is, as may 
be seen from his *‘My Doggie” 

This engaging group exemplifies the artist’s valuable 
faculty of composing a picture without distracting 
influences. He is satisfied to form his two models into 
an inseparable group and to select a setting that shall 
be appropriate and harmonious, as well as simple and 
effective. With commendable judgment, the artist has 
subordinated the character of the setting. By doing so, 
he has brought his little group into relief and given it 
all possible interest. At the same time, he has not com- 
mitted the common error of destroying the nature of 
the environment. The beholder cannot fail to see that 
it is grassy ground which the group occupies. The 
position of the child is delightfully natural, and its little 
companion also seems to be unconscious of the presence 
of the camerist. The apparent spontaneity of the 
incident constitutes the great charm of Mr. Webb's 
picture. The illumination could not be more satis- 
factory, and, as there are no distracting objects lying 
about, the observer may concentrate his attention on 
this object-lesson of artistic achievement and childish 
sympathy. 

Data: made in Australia; late afternoon, against the 
diffused sunlight; 314 x 444 Voigtlander Alpine Cam- 
era; Collinear lens F/6.8; used wide open; 1/15 second; 
Ilford Panchromatic plate; pyro-soda; enlarged on 
Illingsworth’s Cream Rough de Luxe Bromide (seven 
years old); Johnson’s Amidol. 

Witrrep A. FRENCH. 
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Advanced Competition 
Landscapes With Clouds 
Closes July 31, 1924 


THE importance of clouds in landscapes is being 
understood by amateur and professional photographers. 
Moreover, several manufacturers have placed moderate- 
priced ray-filters on the market to assist the worker in 
his effort to avoid what has long been known popu- 
larly as a “‘bald-headed” sky. However, right here let 
me point out that there is such a thing as over-correc- 
tion for clouds and the result is spectacular but not 
truthful. An approaching thunder-storm lends itself to 
tremendous massing of clouds in the form of thunder- 
heads and black wind-clouds; but soft, fluffy clouds on 
a quiet summer afternoon should not be portrayed as 
approaching storms by incorrect use of a sky-filter. 

There are several ways to obtain clouds in a picture. 
The best is to select a day when the clouds are part of 
the landscape and record them truthfully with or with- 
out the use of a ray-filter. Many workers print in 
clouds from other negatives. This may be done pro- 
vided it can be accomplished without the observer be- 
ing aware of it. Better have no clouds at all than mis- 
fits which would be quickly detected. Again, it is 
possible to break up a white expanse of sky by a little 
crayon work or use of an air-brush on the finished 
print. However, with present-day photographic 
equipment it is possible to make pictures with clouds 
in them, provided that there are any clouds at the 
time of making the exposure. 

Although it will be of more interest for the reader 
to photograph the clouds with the landscape, yet he 
may find some valuable hints about introducing clouds 
in landscape in the article by E. M. Barker, in the 
December, 1922, issue of PHoto-Era Macazine. Mr. 
Barker gives full directions how to accomplish this 
feat, together with illustrations of the screens used to 
do the diffusing where the two negatives come together 
in the finished print. As we remarked elsewhere, the 
addition of clouds should be done so well that it cannot 
be detected by the observer. 

We have all seen many snapshots which were well 
done technically but lacked the appeal which well- 
reproduced clouds always give to a composition. Those 
of my readers who have not given this subject very 
much consideration will find much pleasure in the selec- 
tion of good landscape and cloud-effects. It is amazing 
the difference which is made by a few clouds in an 
otherwise uninteresting bit of landscape. Even bleak 
moorlands or sand-dunes are rendered _pictorially 
beautiful by clouds which harmonise with the scene. 
In fact, the open sea has been rendered spectacular in 
the extreme by including the right sort of clouds. 
Then, again, the curve of a hill, a group of birches, a 
point of land, a mountain-top, an old farm, a corn- 
field, a country-road, a meadow-brook, or a quiet pond 
will often become a pictorial gem provided the photo- 
grapher can wait for the day and the hour when the 
right clouds are in the right place. To be sure, it re- 
quires time and patience, but the rewards are great. 

My suggestion would be for those who wish to learn 
more about clouds to obtain a good book or chart with 


pictures of the different cloud-forms. Then, go out and 
select one scene which possesses pictorial possibilities. 
Make a picture of it as often as possible under all con- 
ditions of weather, light, time of day and cloud-forma- 
tions with filter and without. By studying these pict- 
ures carefully, it will be possible for the worker to 
understand exactly when to use a filter and when not 
to do so, the best time of day to make the exposure and 
how to place the clouds in the composition to the best 
advantage. It will be better to confine the study to 
one selected scene than to run the risk of becoming con- 
fused with several different problems. I venture to say 
that after the worker has made a dozen or two pictures 
of the same subject, as indicated, he will be able to apply 
the knowledge he has gained to any pictorial problem 
and do so successfully. 

Clouds in landscape-pictures are somewhat of a 
puzzle to many amateur photographers, and a brief 
explanation as to why they are recorded at some times 
and not at others may be worth while. There are two 
types of clouds, one that may be easily recorded by 
almost any camera without the use of a filter, and 
another type that cannot be made to show unless a 
filter is used. Clouds that are clearly outlined against 
the sky may be easily recorded on the film so that the 
clouds and the landscape will appear in the print, and 
if we look for the reasons that the light clouds against 
a blue sky record themselves without a filter, we shall 
not be long deciding when and when not to use a filter. 

Daylight is composed of all colors. It takes all the 
colors of the rainbow to make a true white light, or 
daylight. Every film or plate is more sensitive to the 
blue in white light than to any of the other colors 
which go to make up the white light. This explains 
why, when no filter is used and all the blue in the white 
light is allowed to reach all parts of the film, the blue 
sky will reproduce in as light a tone as the white clouds 
whenever the exposure is long enough to record the 
landscape. The sky itself is simply over-exposed. 

However, the sensitive emulsion is more sensitive to 
white light than to blue, which is only a single one of 
the colors that make up the white light. It is because 
of this that pictures of distant landscapes which require 
only short exposures and in which the blue does not 
have time to over-record, can be made without a filter, 
and show the landscape and the white clouds in the 
blue sky when the atmosphere is free of haze. However, 
a nearby landscape is another kind of picture. We 
must give much more exposure for a nearby landscape 
than for a distant landscape; and so, to record the 
clouds, the blue sky and the details in the landscape 
we must use a filter which will prevent some of the blue 
from reaching the film. 

There is usually no advantage in using a filter for 
gray clouds, because the gray will photograph gray 
both with and without a filter. Should the blue sky 
be shown breaking through the gray clouds the filter 
would prove a drawback to the picture, for it would 
make the sky photograph in about the same tone as 
the clouds. The yellow, orange and red-tinted clouds 
which we see so often in the western sky, at sunset or 
late in the afternoon during the summer and autumn, 
may be easily recorded without the use of a filter. 
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It may be of interest to mention a few observations 
that I have made out on Lake Winnepesaukee or along 
its shores. No doubt, what I have to say may be true 
of other lakes in other parts of the world. Iam virtually 
convinced that large bodies of water reflect back 
light from the sky and clouds. This fact is borne out 
by some very interesting cloud-effects which I obtained 
without the use of a ray-filter. Those who have ex- 
amined these pictures always ask what type of ray- 
filter I used. When I reply that none was employed, 
they are inclined to question my statement. However, 
when I explain my theory with regard to the illumina- 





my suggestion that every reader do a little experiment- 
ing on his own account. Nevertheless, my brief observa- 
tion may be of some value and perhaps lead to other 
interesting facts about photographing clouds. I might 
add that there is no more fascinating part of camera 
work than watching for cloud-effects to help build up 
a beautiful landscape. And as one waits patiently for 
the desired cloud to sail by, there are many opportuni- 
ties to study a flower, to hear the song of a bird, and 
to attempt to understand the dynamic power of nature. 

The summer-months offer the pictorialist excep- 
tional opportunities to do cloud hunting with the 





MANSFIELD FROM UNDERHILL, VERMONT 
EXAMPLE OF 


MT. 


tion of cloud-formations by reflected light from the 
water, my friends admit that there may be some truth 
init. At any rate, I know that the same sort of clouds 
photographed over land do not reproduce so well as 
they do over water. There is an unmistakable round- 
ness, billowiness and beauty about clouds photo- 
graphed over water. 

Then, too, in making pictures of cloud-effects across 
an expanse of water, especially after sunset, I find that 
a comparatively long exposure, let us say, F/16 and 
1/10 second, yields good results. In cases where the 
sun is still above the horizon, but “buried” in heavy 
clouds through which light-rays are streaming, I find 
that an exposure of 1/25 at F/16 usually is sure to 
obtain a good negative. All such pictures I make 
without a ray-filter. 

In photography, it is well to work out one’s own 
pictorial salvation. By that I mean that my experience 
with clouds may or may not apply to the worker in 
Illinois or California. Theoretically, it would seem 
that similar conditions in any part of the world should 
produce identical results. However, different altitudes 
and atmosphere will make a variation possible. Hence, 


THE PHOTO-CRAFT STUDIO 


INTERPRETATION 


camera. In fact, it is really somewhat exciting, espe- 
cially when a lively breeze speeds the clouds along and 
an exposure must be made at the psychological mo- 
ment or else wait, perhaps, for hours or days for another 
opportunity to get the composition just right. The 
present competition is designed to encourage our 
subscribers and readers to take a keener interest in 
clouds and their relation to landscapes. In cases 
where time is not limited, a beautiful picture with 
clouds should be the goal rather than one with a 
“bald-headed” sky. There are comparatively few 
days when some clouds are not in the sky and these 
may be captured with or without the use of a good 
ray-filter according to the conditions of light and 
weather. There is an element of technical skill and 
good judgment about meeting the requirements of the 
competition which should bring out the “sporting 
spirit” of my readers. There is much pleasure in 
store for those who will strive earnestly to send a good 
picture into this competition. They will know more 
about clouds, photography and the great outdoors 
than ever before in their photozraphic experience. 
H. Bearpstey. 
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BEGINNERS’ 





COMPETITION 


Closing the last day of every month 
Address all prints to PHOTO-ERA MAGAZINE, Beginners’ Competition 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S.A. 








Prizes 


First Prize: Value $3.00. 
Second Prize: Value $2.00. 


Honorable Mention:. Those whose work is deemed 
worthy of reproduction in later issues will be given 
Honorable Mention. This includes a certificate suit- 
able for framing and a coupon which will entitle the 
holder to a credit of Fifty Cents towards a subscription 
to PHoto-Era MaGazine, or towards the purchase of 
photographic books listed with the coupon. 

Subject for each contest is “Miscellaneous”. 

Prizes, chosen by the winner, will be awarded in 
photo-materials, sold by any dealer or manufacturer 
who advertises in PHoto-Era MaGazine, or in books. 

Prints may be regarded as ineligible for a competi- 
tion if any of the following rules are disregarded. 


sel 


Rules 


1. This competition is open only to beginners of not 
more than two years’ practical camera-activity, and 
whose work submitted here is without any practical 
help from friend or professional expert. A signed 
statement to this effect should accompany the data. 

2. Workers are eligible so long as they have not won 
a first prize in this competition. Winners of the first 
prize automatically drop out permanently, but may 
enter prints in the Advanced Class at any time. 

3. Prints eligible are contact-prints and enlarge- 
ments up to and including 8 x 10 inches. 

4. Prints representing no more than two different 
subjects, for any one competition, and printed in 
any medium except blue-print, may be entered. They 
should be simply and tastefully mounted. Subjects 
which have appeared in other publications are not 
eligible, nor may duplicate prints be sold, or entered 
in competitions elsewhere, before PHoto-Era MaGa- 
ZINE awards are announced. 

5. Prints on rough or linen-finish surface, and sepias, 
are not suitable for reproduction, and should be accom- 
panied by smooth prints having the same gradations 
and detail. 

6. Each print entered must bear the maker’s name 
and address, the title of the picture, and the name and 
month of competition, and should be accompanied by 
a letter, sent separately, giving full particulars of date, 
light, plate or film, make, type and focus of lens, stop 
used, exposure, developer and printipg-process. En- 
close return-postage in this letter. Data-blanks sent 
at request. Criticism at request. 

7. Prints receiving prizes or Honorable Mention 
become the property of PHoto-Era MaGazINg, un- 
less for special reasons. This does not prevent the 
photographer from disposing of other prints from 
such negatives affer he has received official recognition. 

8. Unsuccessful prints will be returned only when 
return-postage at the rate of one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction is sent with data. 

9. Prints should be carefully packed between two 
layers of cellular board so cut that the corrugations 
run at right-angles to each other. 


Awards—Beginners’ Competition 
Closed March 31, 1924 
First Prize: M. S. Shaffrey. 
Second Prize: Ralph J. Burroughs. 
Honorable Mention: Richard B. Chase; Ralph Freud; 
James Lee; Sukezo Takayoshi; Robert M. Varnum. 
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Let the Beginner Keep His Eyes Open 


In this column, and elsewhere, I have tried to make 
it clear that it is a good investment to purchase the 
best possible camera and lens within the financial 
limitations of the beginner. And I am not contradict- 
ing myself when I say that even with the best possible 
equipment, the beginner will not be assured of pictorial 
success. There is something else behind the photo- 
graphic outfit, no matter how good it may be. I refer 
to the keeping one’s eyes open. Unless a beginner 
possesses or cultivates the power of observation, he 
will be one of those who goes for a walk in the hills 
and comes back without making an exposure—‘because 
there wasn’t a thing to photograph!” 

No doubt, the reader has met the individual who goes 
to a social gathering and reports afterwards that 
“there wasn’t a congenial soul in the whole crowd”. 
Another man attends the same affair and is delighted 
with the spirit of good-fellowship. Why the difference? 
It isn’t the clothes, color of necktie or style of shoes; 
but it is the manner with which a man meets other 
men and goes out of his way quietly to make himself 
agreeable and interesting. He should be a_ good 
listener and close observer. To him every man in 
the room should be of interest and worth studying as 
an individual. However, the man who reports a dull 
time is usually the one who makes no effort to be 
agreeable or to interest himself in others. He sees 
nothing to study, observe or learn in the men about 
him. He doesn’t make a good listener because he 
is not interested and the result is that one man’s 
profitable, happy evening is dull and boresome to the 
other. All of which brings me to suggest the impor- 
tance and value of keeping one’s eyes and ears open 
socially and photographically. 

Well, so far so good; but how may this bit of sermon- 
ising be applied to the photographic work of the 
beginner? Let me take the reader for a little walk 
along an ordinary country-road. Nothing much to 
photograph? Let’s see. Just ahead there is a bend 
in the road and a splendid old elm lends itself to a 
pleasing composition well balanced by an old stonewall. 
Next, two boys are coming along on their way to a 
swimming-pool and with them is a dog. This is such 
a carefree, happy group that, as they come near, we 
stop, pretend to photograph something else and make 
the exposure just as they look up with a smile in 
answer to our good wishes. No sooner have the boys 
disappeared thana farmer with a load of hay appears and, 
by climbing up a bank, we get a pleasing perspective 
of the winding road and the load of hay adds just enough 
life to make our composition typically rural. A few 
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SUNSET 





M. S. SHAFFREY 


FIRST PRIZE— BEGINNERS COMPETITION 


steps further along the road, we come upon a fine 
clump of daisies which are placed in striking relief 
against a large, weather-worn boulder. A _ little 
ingenuity is required to shelter the flowers from the 
light breeze; but after several interesting attempts we 
manage to press the release at the psychological mo- 
ment and we have a nature-study added to our expo- 
sures. The road now leads up a hill and from its top 
we obtain a view of rolling country which is divided 
up like a checker-board by fields and woodlands. A 
number of clouds come sailing across the sky and we 
wait until these reach their allotted stations in our 
composition and again we press the shutter-release. 
An old, windswept pine silhouetted against the same 
clouds causes us to make another exposure before 
we leave. The road now makes an abrupt descent into 
a small valley and, to our delight, we find a bubbling 
brook and a little waterfall which require careful 
planning for composition and correct exposure. How- 
ever, we do our very best and continue our walk 
until the road brings us out at a cross-roads hamlet. 
Here we photograph the front of the “country-store” 
with its “cracker-barrel” customers and catch one or 
two characters as they come and go, while we rest 
ourselves on the “piazza’’ and talk to the proprietor. 
Would you believe it, I have had an intelligent gentle- 
man take such a walk with me and remark, after we 
returned, that he didn’t see anything much to photo- 
graph; and, mind you, I have not exhausted the 
available material; I have only scratched the surface. 

My object in appearing to “beat about the bush” is 
to make clear, if I can, that by keeping his eyes and 
ears open any beginner may enrich his intellectual and 
photographic life. He will see beauty where he never 
saw it before; he will become interested in people who 
used to bore him, and, if he is of the right stamp, he 


will grow spiritually. No man can look at a clump of 
daisies by the roadside and not be compelled to bow 
in acknowledgement of a power greater than his own. 
The clouds, the trees, the sea, the mountains, the 
lakes and at night the very stars above drive home to 
him the fact that there is a Heavenly Father. The 
beginner, by means of his Brownie camera, has access 
to all that awaits the advanced worker with his imported 
reflecting-camera. Neither can produce pictures of 
true pictorial value and beauty unless he masters his 
camera, keeps his eyes open and his heart as well. 
A. H. Bearpstey. 


Beginners’ Competition 


AT first glance, Mr. Shaffrey’s “Sunset” reminds one 
of one of Turner's spectacular marine pictures. One can 
easily imagine how magnificent must have been the 
sight that met the gaze of the camerist and caused him 
to make a snapshot of it. Of course, he could not hope 
to convey an adequate impression of its overpowering 
glory. In his effort to portray his sunset, Mr. Shaffrey 
displayed not a little knowledge of pictorial composi- 
tion, for he has refrained from placing the principal 
object of his picture, the sun, in the center of the pic- 
ture-area, and has contrived to have the barge, on the 
horizon, appear somewhat to one side, although the two 
onlookers are dangerously near the middle. The shore 
is a meaningless dark strip and the only serious flaw in 
the picture. It could have been held back in the print- 
ing quite easily. The same is true of the shadow-side 
of an incoming wave. 

Data: Made near San Francisco, October, 1923; 5.45 
p.M.; light: rose and gold color; 4.x 5 Rev. Back Auto- 
Graflex; Carl Zeiss Tessar; focal length, 814 inches; 
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A HAPPY THOUGHT 


stop, F/11; 1/25 second; Eastman’s Panchromatic 
Film; pyro; enl. on Wellington Soft Cream Chamois. 

The young philosopher in his bath has been admir- 
ably portrayed by Ralph J. Burroughs. It would have 
been better had he occupied the other end of the tub, so 
as to give more room to his cogitations. One may 
wonder what bearing his thoughts may have on the 
serious problems which beset his country; and yet it is 
more than likely that whatever the nature of his con- 
clusions, it would not equal in gravity the false step 
taken by any of several selfish politicians who have 
been prominently in the limelight during the past four 
months. Our little sage in the bath-tub is weighing 
something far less serious than what he would have us 
believe. The extreme simplicity of the design, the 
lighting and adequate workmanship are features that 
redound to the credit of the young worker. 

Data: July, 8.30 a.m.; fair light; 244x414 (1A) 
Pocket Kodak, old style, set focus; 41-inch single lens; 
with portrait-attachment at largest stop; instanta- 
neous; Eastman roll-film; M. Q.; print on Nova-Brom 
Vigorous Cream Mat. WIicrrep A. FRENCH. 


Ste) 


Did you know that— 


Ir is well to err on the side of giving a little too much 
rather than not enough exposure? 


Tue side of a clapboard house does not make a 
pleasing background for a portrait? 

Tue picture, especially a view, can often be improved 
by a liberal trimming of the print? 

Fitms are affected by moist heat and, therefore, 
should be developed as soon as possible after exposure, 
especially when the weather is sultry? 


RALPH J. 
SECOND PRIZE— BEGINNERS COMPETITION 


BURROUGHS 


How to Pose Children 


THE picture in this issue on page 346 for the con- 
sideration of Our Contributing Critics has a bit of a 
story connected with it. Mr. Jordan relates the 
circumstances with regard to the making of the picture 
as follows: “I was wandering around Deal Lake when 
I spied two boys fishing. They were sitting on the 
spot where I wanted to set up my camera. They had 
already caught two or three sunfish, not over three 
inches long, and, when I asked them to move over to 
the other end of the wharf so that I could make their 
picture, they objected because the fishing was so 
good where they were. I said, ‘Oh, go ahead. The 
fish are much bigger over there. They reluctantly 
moved over and as I was setting up the camera not 
two minutes later one of the boys dropped in his line 
and with a wild yell he pulled out a pike not less than 
eighteen inches long. There was the wildest excitement. 
The fish coughed up the tiny hook on the edge of the 
wharf but the boys were afraid to pick him up. I 
dashed out and carried the fish up the bank, and the 
boys beat him into insensibility with a stick. The 
boy in the canoe had paddled over to see what all 
the excitement was about, and declared that it was 
the biggest fish ever caught in the lake. 

“T sent the canoeist out in the lake to get him in 
the picture, and the boys quickly settled down to 
their fishing. I was no longer a photographer, but a 
genius who had conjured a monster from the deep. 
My camera might have been a machine-gun and they 
would not have lifted -their eyes from their lines. I 
had told them exactly where the biggest fish they 
ever caught was, and there might be another there. 
So, if you want to pose children so that they will not: 
be conscious of the camera, don’t be a photographer— 
be a genius.” 

Wituiam Jorpan, Jr., Atlantic City, N. J. 
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THE GRUCIBLE 


A MONTHLY DIGEST OF PHOTO-TECHNICAL FACTS 
Edited by A. H. BEARDSLEY 








The Glazing of Prints 


Fartures in the glazing of prints often arise when 
least expected, and there is no lack of methods to 
clean and wax glass-sheets, writes A. Callier in Le 
Photographe (Ghent). When so many other formule 
exist, the reader will perhaps excuse one more; if he 
is prepared to try it, he will find the process sure and 
easy. A tepid solution of gelatine, of concentration 
2 per cent., is poured on to a glass-sheet carefully 
freed of grease. This sheet is allowed to drain and 
dry in a vertical position. 

When this film has dried, a second layer is superposed, 
composed as follows :— 

11% ozs. 38 grs. 
34 minims. 
35 ozs. 


45 gms. 


Pyroxyline (entirely soluble) 
2c.c.s. 


MOI 50505 00k 40-e 9 ore 
Amy] acetate to make..... 1000c.c.s. 


After having thus collodionised the previously 
gelatine-coated glass-sheet, the collodion is drained off 
and is collected for re-use. When dry, the sheet is 
ready. It can be used indefinitely. The damp prints 
are applied to it in the customary way and, when dry, 
they will usually detach themselves. It is to be noted 
that, in this collodion-solution, it is the vaseline which 
plays the essential réle) Why? What is its rdéle? 
What exactly is the cause of sticking? 

However strange it may appear at first sight to 
suppose that the adhesion results from the inter- 
penetration of two bodies, everything seems in fact to 
confirm this hypothesis; none of the surfaces are 
porous. 

In particular, as far as collodion is concerned, nu- 
merous experiments in filtration have been made 
with special collodion membranes; and it appears 
reasonable to suppose that the vaselined collodion 
which we have described dries to an almost impermeable 
film. By virtue of this impermeability, the prints do 
not stick. 

As regards the under-layer of gelatine, the purpose 
of this is to ensure the adhesion of the collodion-films 
to the glass. We desire to draw the attention of those 
concerned with the making of color screens to the 
uses to which the above described process may be put 
in work of this sort. The British Journal. 


Grainless Paper Negatives 


Tuose who make enlarged negatives on bromide 
paper may not know of a dodge by which a great 
deal of the grain ordinarily seen in paper negatives can 
be avoided, says a writer in The Amateur Photographer. 
It is to pin up the bromide paper on the easel with its 
back to the lantern, so that the enlarging is done 
through the paper itself. The exposure required is 
increased three or four times at least, according to the 
translucency of the paper; but the extent of this can 
easily be found by trial and allowed for. The result 
is an image which is exceedingly granular, when seen 
by reflected light; but on holding it up to the light 
and looking through it, the grain vanishes in a way 
which is most surprising to anyone who sees it for the 
first time. What has happened, of course, is that the 


image which has been formed includes a negative- 
image of the grain itself, and these two neutralise each 
other to a very great extent. The paper must not 
be waxed or treated in any way afterwards, to make 
it more translucent, or grain may reappear; but it 
might be worth trying to see if it could be made more 
translucent before exposure. 


Fixing Developed Prints 


In preparing bromide and gaslight prints it is often 
the custom to put them rapidly one after the other 
into the fixing-bath in order to save time and solution. 
If two or more come together they are very apt to 
stick and prevent the full action of the bath in spots 
and later causing yellow or brown stains. With the 
beginner, the cause of these stains is frequently not 
understood and he is disposed to blame them to poor 
manufacture. Unfortunately, fixing is not always 
practised as carefully as it should be, for upon thorough 
work done here depends the durability of the silver- 
print. When a number of prints are placed in the 
fixer at one time, care should be taken that they be 
turned over frequently and float freely in the bath. 
It is also advisable to use two fixing-baths, as has often 
been recommended. This has the advantage that, 
when the first bath becomes somewhat exhausted, if 
the prints are put in a second bath they are surely fixed 
and the changing prevents any sticking together. 
With large prints, like bromide enlargements, a thor- 
ough fixing is in this way assured. 

Photographische Rundschau. 


To Improve Contrasty Negatives. 


VIOLENT contrasts in a negative are naturally repug- 
nant to everyone of artistic taste. Correct exposure 
and careful development are the best means to ensure 
the desired softness; but we are all apt to make mistakes 
and therefore should learn how to remedy them. The 
ordinary methods of reducing present some drawbacks. 
The following method will enable us to convert a 
hard negative into one capable of giving rich and soft 
prints. 

First, place the negative in a bath composed of 

10 parts 
100 “ 
— 


Saturated solution of bichromate of potassium 
Water. oe 
Hydrochloric acid. . 


Do not use more acid than the quantity given, other- 
wise the coating is apt to peel off. Leave the plate in 
the bath for ten or fifteen minutes and watch its action 
by looking through the negative and by diffused light; 
then, wash it until all color of the bichromate disappears 
and redevelop in the following: 


Sodium sulphite crystals... . . 30 grains 


re Rar Sh. ntia Cet ea 
Waeter...... Bese cr raids ..1% ounces 
: re Lea OE PRT aks 


First, dissolve the sulphite in the water; then add the 
amidol and finally add the alcohol gradually. Shake 
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well after adding each ingredient. Let the solution 
stand until all particles in suspension settle and decant 
the clear liquid. Use fresh developer for each plate; 
but there is no need to take more than will fairly 
cover the plate. The strengthening can be followed 
by the eye. When the desired intensity is obtained, 
wash and dry. This solution acts effectively only on 
glass. Photographi? Moderne. 


Sepia-Toning with Liver of Sulphur 


Tuts toning is recommended by the Société Geveert 
for their developing-paper “Artos” and doubtless will 
be found good for some of our American papers. After 
developing with metol-quinone, fixing and abundant 
washing, the prints are placed in a bath of 3 parts of 
liver of sulphur (potassium sulphide) in 2000 parts of 
water, which cannot be increased. This is used 
cold, i.e., about 60 to 65 degrees Fahr. Toning takes 
from 20 to 30 minutes. A longer time will not hurt, 
but is useless. A number of prints may be toned 
at a time, but they should be moved about from time 
to time so that the bath may act uniformly. In winter, 
it is well to warm the bath to about 70 degrees, otherwise 
it will work rather slowly. The liver of sulphur 
solution is at first of a greenish-yellow color, but 
becomes turbid when used; this, however, does not 
affect its working. When the bath is exhausted it loses 
its color and should be thrown away. After toning, 
the prints are washed and fixed in a 10 per cent. hypo- 
bath, then well washed again and dried.—Exchange. 


The ‘‘Pepper Process’”’ 


Tue “Pepper Process” is a sort of dusting-on or 
atomising method in which the sensitive coating can 
be spread upon any material and the picture developed 
by blowing a colored dust upon it. The procedure is 
as follows: 8 ounces of white pepper are digested in 
1 pint of benzol; then a 5-per cent. solution of gum 
damar in benzol is made; then a thick solution of 
rubber similar to that in pneumatic tires is necessary, 
For use one part of each of these solutions is mixed 
with 10 parts of the pepper solution and filtered. The 
support is brushed over with this and sensitised with 
bichromate, and when dry is exposed to direct sunlight 
under a diapositive. After exposure a colored powder 
is dusted over it and the superfluous powder brushed 
0 


Care of Darkroom Benches 


THE one great drawback to the usual table used for 
developing and kindred operations is that when a 
liquid is spilt, however quickly it may be wiped off, 
the wood absorbs quite a large amount of it, says a 
writer in The New Photographer. When the liquid thus 
absorbed evaporates, a fine powder is left on the surface 
of the wood which may easily give rise to spots on any 
sensitive surface. Moreover, this powder persists in 
forming, and it may take some time before it actually 
ceases to come out from the wood. 

An easy method to prevent solutions from soaking 
into the wood is to give the surface a coating of paraffin- 
wax, and may be accomplished as follows: A cake of 
ordinary paraffin-wax is well rubbed over the surface 
until a thin layer is formed on it. On passing a fairly 
warm domestic flat-iron over the layer thus produced, 
the wax is melted, and in this condition readily sinks to 
a small depth into the wood. When hard, the surface 
thus treated is quite impervious to most liquids, and 


spilt liquids may now easily be wiped off. Also by 
rubbing the wax-coated surface with a warm duster, a 
very high polish may be obtained, giving quite a pleas- 
ing appearance. 


Removing Prints from Ferrotype Tins 


WITH a sponge wash tin with hot water and then 
rinse in cold water. Drop 3 or 4 drops of 3-in-One oil 
on tin, rub it over tin well with palm of hand using 
enough cold water to spread freely, then lay tin face 
down on a blotter and with a towel wipe off surplus 
water on back. Turn face up and wipe face with 
cheese-cloth to remove water, then polish with dry 
cheese-cloth. 

Wash tins occasionally in hot water and it is not 
necessary to oil and polish so often; once in two weeks 
is sufficient, we find, where tins are in use every day. 

Abel’s Weekly. 


Some Acids Used in Photography 


Puospuoric acid is the weakest of the mineral acids. 
It forms a clear, colorless, odorless, syrup-like liquid 
which must be protected from air which contains 
ammonia. In commerce, it generally comes in a 20- 
per cent. solution. Technically, it is produced by di- 
gesting phosphates in sulphuric acid. Phosphoric acid 
is identified chemically by adding ammonium-molyb- 
date in presence of muriatic or nitric acid, when it 
forms yellow needles which are soluble in alcohol. In 
photography it is used as an addition to platinum 
toning-baths. Tartaric acid comes in white crystals 
of an intensely sour taste, readily soluble in water and 
alcohol, but not in ether. It is made from tartar which 
is deposited on the sides of containers of vinous liquors 
during fermentation. Photographically, it is used to 
acidify developers and to prepare acid fixing-baths. 

Das Atelier. 


Brown and Platinum Tones on Gaslight- 
Paper by Simple Development 


To obtain prints of a brownish or platinum tone on 
gaslight-paper by development the following simple 
developer is used: Pyrocatechin solution 1:50 and 
carbonate of potash solution 1:10, equal parts. For 
certain makes of paper this is good; but not contain- 
ing any sulphite, it does not keep long when exposed 
to the air, and is therefore not so good for repeated use. 
A recently introduced developer called “‘ Platinol’’, to 
which is added 25 parts of the soda-solution, is said to 
give a beautiful brown-violet tone, fixing in a 1 to 10 
hypo-bath.—Exchange. 


To Write in White on Photo-Prints. 


Wir the following preparation one can write on 
the dark part of developed or citrate prints with 
an ordinary pen: Water 50 parts, potassium iodide 
10 parts, gum arabic 1 part, iodine 1 part. Allow the 
liquid to act for some time and wash well. The writing 
will then be found bleached white. 


Resourcefulness 


RESOURCEFULNESS is a more valuable asset than a 
complete kit of tools; and if the attempt at solving 
your own mechanical problems does nothing more 
than stimulate the cultivation of this trait, you will 
be amply repaid for your efforts in this direction. 


c. W. Lb. 
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CONTRIBUTING CRITICS 











“GOT A BITE!’ 


WILLIAM JORDAN, JR. 


YOUR CRITICISM IS INVITED 


Whoever sends the best criticism (not over 200 words) 
before the last day of the current month, will receive from 
us a three-month subscription to Paoto-ERA MAGAZINE. 

The winning criticism, in our opinion, ts the first one 
printed below. Criticism should be helpful and courteous. 


THE Swan’s Pool? Yes, sure enough, there is the 
swan and there is a body of water that might be called 
a pool. So far, good. But swans, as everybody 
knows, are aquatic animals, and one would naturally 
expect to see an aquatic animal in aquatic medium. 
In this case the swan is standing on the ground. True 
—ducks, geese and swans do sometimes walk on land, 
and so do horses, cows and mules sometimes swim in 
water. But there is such a thing as natural and har- 
monious environment. In other words, the swan 
ought to be where he belongs and where he is graceful 
and charming—in the water. He is horrid and out 
of place on land. 

And how about the “harmonious environment” that 
artistically should bring out, supplement and emphasise 
the main idea? Does the background do so in this 


case? Admitting that the scene was snapped in a 
public park and the photographer couldn't avoid the 
background, why did he make it so distinct? Why 
not blur it a bit? Was there no atmosphere, no misty 
softness over that body of water? The “distance” 
is not only distinct—it almost strikes you in the eye, 
so clear and sharp is it. 

The worst feature is the puzzling and distracting 
foreground. What are those irregular streaks of 
black? Wagon-road? No; they are too irregular for 
that. Let’s see; may be it is a crack in the earth. 
If, so, could it be the result of alternate thawing and 


freezing? Hardly. Or, may be it was the result of an 
earthquake. Still, that doesn’t look like an earthquake. 


Well, what is it? Who knows? 

And so the mind of the beholder goes wandering 
hither and yon, pulled here and there, running off on 
a tangent, lost in a maze of speculation. 

The fault of the picture? Lack of simplicity and 
concentration—foreground distracting and inharmo- 
nious—background of confusing interest—main idea 
inappropriate and graceless. E. L. C. Morse. 
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THE SWAN’S POOL 


THE 


Tuis picture, to my mind, has nothing whatever to do 
with the swan. As a picture, is more interesting 
without it. The strange black reflection of the tree 
at the right takes you straight into the water where 
there is nothing of interest. The crossed shadows on 
the grass also distract and confuse the eye. If the 
strong light directly in front of the swan and across the 
pool were not in the picture, the eye would be more 
interested in the swan. The only way to make the 
picture of any interest is to cut off the top of the picture 
at about the further shore, then trim five-eighths of an 
inch from the bottom of the print, and then cut almost 
three-eighths of an inch from the right side. Miss 
Clarke’s pictures are always interesting for their 
extreme simplicity; but this picture is lacking in that 
essential. JOSEPHINE M. WALLACE. 


In offering a criticism of the work of others, perhaps 
it is more charitable to look for what we can commend 
before we begin to condemn. Let us therefore say 
at once, that the placing of the principal object in 
“The Swan’s Pool” is all that could be desired. In no 
other position would he be of more help to the com- 
position. 

There is also a pleasing sense of depth to the picture 
suggested by the relative tone-values and crispness of 
definition in objects on the near and distant shores of 
the lake respectively. 


CORNELIA CLARKE 


PICTURE CRITICISED THIS MONTH 


To turn reluctantly to the demerits of the picture, 
we cannot help remarking the hard arbitrary lines 
which divide it in such a clean-cut manner, into three 
parts; the “wiriness” of the branches against the sky 
and the somewhat unpleasant patchiness of the fore- 
ground. In an attempt to be helpful one might 
suggest as aids to composition in similar subjects: 
The use of a slightly lower viewpoint. The inclusion, 
where possible, of a tree-trunk on the near bank, as a 
connecting Jink between upper and lower parts of 
the picture. Slight diffusion to eliminate the wiriness 
of bare branches against the sky. 

W. P. Woopcock. 


In “The Swan’s Pool’’, unity is lacking. The inter- 
est is so nearly equally divided between the swan, on the 
shadow-broken bank, and its balancing mass—the stone 
(or is it a snapping turtle?) in the water, and the repe- 
tition of the composition in the cemetery-drive and 
monuments in the upper half of the picture, that the 
attention is repeatedly shifted from one to the other. 
By dividing the print at the line of the farther shore, 
one of the three horizontal bands of tone is eliminated; 
and by trimming away a portion of the foreground and 
the left side of the lower half, a picture may be had 
which would be pleasing in composition, strengthened 
in unity, and beautiful in the rendering of the tonal 
values. Wa. O. Yates. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 











Tue illustrations which accompany the review of the 
Eleventh Pittsburgh Salon, by William A. Alcock, 
LL.B., pages 302 to 308 inclusive, have been deservedly 
praised by that well-equipped writer and eminent 
pictorialist. I heartily agree with him in his artistic 
estimate of these pictures, and he will not take it 
amiss, I am sure, if I venture to state how they impress 
me, inasmuch as this is expected of me. 

As Mr. Alcock truly remarks, Mr. Kellmer—a 
professional portraitist of national reputation— 
reminds the well-informed observer of a Diihrkoop 
or a Garo in his manner of characterisation. The 
vigorous portrayal of the subject, frontispiece, the 
contrasting masses and the absence of accessories, 
save the well-placed cane, give the picture a distinction 
that impresses the beholder instantly and deeply. 
The severely plain background adds greatly to the 
simplicity of the composition. 

The Irish village, pictured by Dr. Chaffee, page 304, 
reminds me of a poem by Goldsmith, notwithstanding 
that the winding street is not entirely deserted. With 
poetic feeling and artistic skill, Dr. Chaffee has begun 
his theme in a low key and proceeds in well-graduated 
accents until the climax is reached—the brightly 
lighted turn of the street with a luminous sky rising 
beyond. It is a masterpiece in composition, inter- 
pretation and breadth of treatment. 

“The Flirt’, page 305, is a successful story-telling 
child-study. By emphasising the shadows under the 
cup, the artist produced an admirably balanced result. 
As I have often suggested, in these columns, the 
student need only to lighten such shadows tempo- 
rarily, or convert them into halflights, by covering 
them with some harmless white substance, to note 
what would have happened had the artist not done 
the correct thing. In this particular instance, the 
child’s head would threaten to topple over because 
of the lack of proper support, and this has been supplied 
by the shadow side of the child’s hands and wrists. 

Ah! a picture by Misonne, page 306. This, indeed, 
is as fine an example of this master’s inimitable art 
as I have ever seen. Heretofore, it has been my 
fortune to see only landscapes of exquisite tracery 
and charming cloud-effects, with or without figures. 
But in “Sur la Porte’, there is the intimate human 
interest which makes this theme almost a genre. 
With admirable discretion, the artist has placed the 
main figure with back to the observer, and also in an 
attitude of momentary relaxation—easy, natural, 
becoming. The advancing figure fully meets the 
exigencies of perspective and proportion. The at- 
mospheric quality is delightful and what one may 
expect only from Misonne. Every object, every light 
and every nuance is exactly in the right place, and 
there is never any question regarding the motive of 
the slightest touch of the master’s hand, which, in the 
case of a Misonne production, is infallible. Long may 
the photographic world be privileged to enjoy the 
artistry of our Belgian artist! It so happens that a 
replica of “Sur la Porte” glorifies my sanctum; also 
that I am able to append the data, which I obtained 
from M. Misonne himself. 

Data: May, 1923; 9x 12 cm. Zeiss camera; 15-cm. 


Carl Zeiss Tessar; print, double transfer, T. 1 C, No. 
103; size 10 x 15 inches; print, a full-toned grayish 
green bromoil. 

It is a long time since our readers have beheld a 
reproduction of a picture by the genial worker, John 
Paul Edwards. Through the courtesy of Mr. Alcock, 
—to whom PxHoto-Era MaGazine is indebted for 
all the illustrations of the last Pittsburgh Salon— 
they are permitted to see a halftone of his interpretation 
of the river Thames, at London. I can add nothing 
to Mr. Alcock’s fully merited eulogy of this impression 
of the historic river spanned, at this point, by Black- 
friars Bridge, with the old Shot-Tower in the distance, 
at the left, and the Temple with Hotel Cecil at the 
right, both seen in the dim distance. A broad shaft 
of sunlight is making a seemingly hopeless attempt to 
break through the proverbial London fog and gladden 
the eyes of the poor humans below. 

The “Chinese Actor”, page 308, gives the impression 
of being a brilliantly successful achievement of a 
difficult task. The figure is certainly well spaced, 
cleverly posed and admirably balanced. The work- 
manship is superb and highly creditable to the worker's 
technical ability. 

In examining the erial photographs reproduced on 
pages 310, 311 and 312, the observer cannot but 
wonder at the progress that has been achieved by 
photography aided by the airplane. It would take 
skilled engineers and draftsmen weeks, or even months, 
to accomplish what now is made possible in a fraction 
of a second. Topographically, the result is perfect. 
To think that a complete bird’s-eye view of a large city 
‘an be produced in such a manner and in so short a 
time, borders on the marvelous. Here we study the 
rial map of the city of Boston, showing the Charles 
River as it shapes its course towards the sea. 

Data: made by Lieut. A. W. Stevens, U.S. Air- 
Service; K-2 18 x 24 cm. camera; 12-inch H. E. Aerial 
lens; Eastman Panchromatic Film. 

In showing the buildings of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, in Cambridge, Mass., page 
311, erial photography becomes an invaluable aid to 
the architect. With mathematical accuracy—clear 
and without distortion, the noble group of buildings 
asserts itself. If any additions are to be made, and 
the surrounding land is available, the Technology 
authorities are enabled to see at a glance what are 
the possibilities—merely by consulting the rial 
photograph. Data: same as the preceding. 

The correct topography of woodlands is one of 
several advantages in having access to an erial photo- 
graph like the one made of Intervale, White Moun- 
tains, N.H., page 311. 

Data: same as preceding, and altitude, 5,000 feet. 

Last, but not least, is the picture of Mt. Washington, 
the highest elevation in the White Mountains, N.H. 
(page 312), which offers ample proof that pictorial 
zrial photography is a future possibility. But it will 
require special skill, quick perception and instanta- 
neous action, not to forget physical fitness. Fancy 
the poor painter trying to make a sketch while fran- 
tically holding on to his sketch, lest the wind carry 
it off! Here, then, the photographer would have the 
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field all to himself. Lieut. Stevens snapshot his 
mountain at a favorable moment. There are lights 
and shadows, beautiful gradations, and white fleecy 
clouds to heighten the interest. 

Data: same as preceding, only 12,000 altitude. 

In Mr. P. A. Smoll’s interesting and helpful article 
on how to make friends with the birds and how to photo- 
graph them, there are several illustrations which prove 
convincingly that the author made friends with a Hum- 
mingbird family. If the reader will recall the dimin- 
utive size of these beautiful birds, he will appreciate the 
technical difficulties involved in making these illustra- 
tions. Especially, when it is recalled that Mr. Smoll 
does not believe in so-called tricks to outwit the birds 
but chooses to walk up to the nest, camera in hand, and 
make the exposure without any preparation other than 
first to win the birds’ confidence and friendship. Data 
will be found in the article. 

Aided by Mr. Davis’ well and clearly written text, 
the observer will appreciate the subtle beauty of the 
four illustrations on pages 326 to 331 inclusive. Being 
a picture-maker of the first rank, Mr. Davis rarely 
makes a picture that invites adverse criticism, unless 
it be an illustration of a fault to be avoided. In the 
four examples in this issue, spacing and balance are 
the outstanding merits. 

Data: “The Margin of the Land’, page 326; made 
near Orient, L.I., home of Mr. Davis; shows a bit 
of the Sound beach on a bright August day; 1.45 P.M.; 
stop F/8; Ingento A ray-filter; Ansco Speedex Film; 
Ansco formula; enlargement on Gevaert Novabrom, 
grade 10 V. “Sunlit Waters’, page 328; made at 
Orient, L.I., 4.45 p.m.; late summer day; bright sun- 
shine; stop F/11; 1/100 second; Ansco Speedex Film; 
pyro (1% grain to ounce of water); enlarged on P. M. C. 
Bromide. “Up for Repairs”, page 328; made in 
Greenport, L.I., shipyard; stop F/11; Ansco Speedex 
Film; pyro; 1/10 second; print, Gevaert Novabrom. 
“A Quiet Haven”, page 331; a little basin at Green- 
port, L.I.; 10.50 a.m.; clear day; stop F/8; ray-filter 
over lens; 1/10 second; Kodak Speed Film; pyro, 
after preliminary treatment in Desensitol; print, 
Gevaert Novabrom. In above-given exposures, a 214 
x 314 Conly, Jr. camera fitted with a 4144-inch R. R. 
lens was used. 

While exploring Boston Harbor for promising camera- 
material, last December, W. H. C. Pillsbury—elevated 
to the presidency of the Union Camera Club, Boston, at 
the club’s May meeting—made several tentative shots 
at some sea-gulls flying not very high above the water. 
When he developed the exposures, he was astonished to 
find a bird poised in the air and not far from a passing 
tug. The result proved to be even more artistic 
than he had expected, and so he “ventured” to show 
it to me for criticism. I pointed out to him—as he 
was already aware—how superbly balanced was his 
composition: the bird was placed as happily as it 
was possible so to,do, and the position of its wings 
and the turn of its head could not be more favorable 
than if they had been posed to order, forming an 
admirable balance to the tug-boat below. 

Data: made in December, 1923, 2 p.m.; good light; 
214 x 3144 Icarette camera; Carl Zeiss Tessar Ie F/4.5 
lens: 1/100 second; with stop F/8; Eastman Speed 
Film; Amidol; enlarged on Defender Velours Black. 








Honorable Mention 


As a photographer of children, Mrs. Jarvis has 
achieved a high reputation, owing to her strongly 
expressed sympathy for the little ones and her innate 
artistic feeling. “Andrew” (No. 1 on page 338) doesn’t 
show that “he'd sooner have a tooth pulled than his 


picture taken”. Far from it. He not only went like a 
lamb, but when he came under the cheerful influence of 
Mrs. Jarvis, he thought that it was “real fun”’, and so 
the picture was a success. The artist, here, has placed 
her simply attired sitter against a corresponding back- 
ground and so Andrew appears just as he is—without 
“frills” gf any kind. Despite his white hat and suit— 
usually the bane of discriminating portraitists—but 
here admirably subdued—the little man’s happy coun- 
tenance, well-modeled and well-lighted, asserts itself. 

Data: June, 10 a.m.; light from four windows; 5 x 7 
Graflex; 834-inch Verito; at F/6; Seed 30 plate; Activol; 
Defender Velours Buff Plat. Mat. 

The little lady (No. 2) shows that she has been posed 
carefully and has been obedient to the artist’s will. 
The result is a dignified, conventional portrait. 

Data: Made in a London home, by the light of a 
single window; 11 A.M.; sunshine outside; 3144 x 44 
Reflex Camera; 6-inch Struss lens; stop, F/4; Imperial 
Flashlight Plate; Rytol; tank-development; ‘print, 
Wellington Cream Crayon Smooth Bromide. 

Who can resist the little charmer, “Jane” (No. 3)? 
I, of the many, capitulate gladly. This childhood’s 
happy hour must have given the artist (the father) 
great pleasure to secure; for, undoubtedly, it was he 
who caused this outburst of merriment. As a photo- 
grapher of long and successful experience, Mr. Jordan 
planned and produced a well-composed picture. The 
placement of the lively model and the foresight as to 
the motion of the porringer directed by the plump 
little hand, are worthy of praise. 

Data: Snapshot on the porch; August, 11 A.M.; 
diffused light; 4x 5 Graflex camera; 64-inch Dynar 
lens; stop, F/6; 1/10 second; Eastman film; pyro; tank- 
dev.; enl. on Artura Carbon Black. 

Demure and dressed up in the costume of by-gone 
days, the “Old-Fashioned Miss” (No. 4) looks out 
from beneath the great bonnet. The theme taken by 
the artist necessarily precludes the thought of a simple 
design, but the serious little face of the model prevails 
and holds the observer's attention. 

Data: Made at Mr. Harper’s studio; 5 x 7 camera; 
84-inch Wollensak series II Velostigmat; stop, F/4.5; 
artificial light; 3 seconds; Eastman Portrait Film, Super 
Speed; Metol-Hydro; print, Eastman’s Portrait Bro- 
mide Old Masters, O. 


Example of Interpretation 


LanpscaPists will welcome the opportunity afforded 
by our July competition, “Landscape with Clouds”. 
Mr. Beardsley, on page 339, suggests the many ways 
in which the subject may be treated. One of these 
is the open landscape with a background of mountain- 
scenery topped by a cloud-filled sky as pictured in 
the distant view of Mt. Mansfield, Vermont, by the 
Photo-Craft Studio. Unfortunately, data are lacking. 


Our Contributing Critics 


In wrestling with the pictorial problem, offered by 
William Jordan, Jr., page 346, our assistant art- 
editors will be interested to read the author’s remarks 
anent the making of the picture which will be found 
on page 343 in this issue. 

Data: Deal Lake Park, from Allenhurst, N.J. 
side; August 23, 1923; 3.40 p.m. (Standard); bright 
light; 4x5 view-camera; 74-inch Wollensak Verito 
F/4; stop F/5; ray-filter, K 3; 1/10 second; Imperial 
Panchromatic plate; Metol; desensitised with Pina- 
cryptol Green; enlarged on Velours Black White 
semi-mat through Verito lens at F/5; dev. in M. Q. 
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ON THE GROUNDGLASS 


WILFRED A. FRENCH 








The Successful Group Photographer 


Tue photographer had just snapped his group and, 
as he was putting the plateholder containing the exposed 
plate back into the carrying-case, he remarked, ‘““Now 
those of you that want prints of this group, please step 
up and I'll take your name and address. I'll be ready 
to send them out the day after to-morrow.” One 
member of the group, a middle-aged man, smiled 
incredulously and said, “See here; you don’t seem to 
know your business. You haven’t even developed the 
plate you’ve exposed, you don’t know if you've got a 
good picture or not, and here you are taking orders 
for prints! Seems to me you've got considerable 
confidence!” The photographer kept right on detach- 
ing the camera from the tripod, folding the latter 
and putting the outfit back into the carrying-case, 
saying: “It’s because I know my business that I am 
taking orders prepared to deliver prints the day after 
to-morrow. I'll bet you ten dollars to your one, right 
now, that the picture I just made is satisfactory in 
every way—well lighted, sharp and good. What's 
your business, may I ask?” “I’m in the real estate 
business,” replied the skeptical one. ‘“‘Well;’’ resumed 
the photographer, “did you ever rent an apartment 
before they had even begun to build the apartment- 
house?” The other said that he had. “Well, then;” 
retorted the photographer, fastening the straps of his 
carrying-case, “I’ve done a great deal more. I’ve got 
a first-class exposure tucked away in this box and all 
I’ve got to do now, is to develop it and then make 
my prints. I guess I know how to do that. How 
many prints will you have, Sir?” “I'll take three,” 
said the real estate man, “‘and here’s the money. How 
much are they?” 


A Guide to Appreciation 


Tue foreword to a catalog of paintings of flowers by a 
well-known artist—the pictures being exhibited in 
a prominent Boston art-store—caught the eye of the 
Editor, who cheerfully presents it for the thoughtful 
and kindly consideration of the reader of PHorto- 
Era Magazine. Here it is: 

“The art of —— —— possesses three distinct qualities. 
First, a quiet vitality derived from the ability to 
conquer an artistic problem and render the same in an 
understandable manner. Second, a grace of composi- 
tion that comes from a simple, straightforward, selective 
approach to nature. Third, and very important, a 
valuable attribute of color, seen for its own beauty 
but in a certain harmonious key relating it always to 
the truth of nature’s coloration. Within the scope 
of this threefold field of synthetic activity, so vital to 
good painting, the artist gives free play to a tempera- 
ment that reacts to the joyous things of life as seen in 
the dancing color of New England Gardens.” 

Isn’t this soulful, lucid and gripping? The author 
of these noble words is himself an artist; and if any 
photo-pictorialist intending to exhibit a collection of 
his pictures desires to utilise this writer’s ability in a 
similar way, he can have his address for the asking. 


The Automobile in Photography 


To be subject to coincidences, is the almost daily 
experience of the Editor. Some of them are really 
startling as when, for instance, you associate some 
minor incident with a distant friend and at that very 
moment the postman enters and hands you a letter 
from him! Sometimes, a person of whom you chance 
to be thinking, actually appears in person, as if by 
command! Call it telepathy, psychology or anything 
you like; it enters into the life of every sensitive, observ- 
ing person. 

Here is a case connected with photography, but only 
indirectly. While standing at an Elevated station, on 
Boylston Street, one day, and carrying in his hand an 
envelope containing a photograph he had made of an 
attractive landscape, last summer, the Editor noticed 
a handsome limousine approach and stop directly in 
front of him. The owner proved to be an acquaintance 
attached to a local, foreign consulate. The number- 
plate bore the figures F 11. The Editor was invited to 
accept a “‘lift’’. After having seated himself beside his 
host, he was invited to show the contents of the en- 
velope, if a photographic print, as his host, too, was an 
amateur photographer. Gladly complying, the Editor 
was asked to give the data, including the size of dia- 
phragm used, and it happened to be the number of the 
automobile in which he was riding, viz., F 11! 


An Ardent Wish 


Rosey-Frencu Co.’s store, in Bromfield Street, 
attracted a crowd of spectators, for Mr. Dockray was 
demonstrating the Ciné-Kodak. Said a man to the 
operator, ““Wish I was a heavy smoker, and expensive 
cigars at that!’ “What's the big idea?” responded 
Dockray. “Why, then I'd knock off smoking, and 
with the money saved I'd buy one of your motion- 
picture cameras!” sagely remarked the enthusiastic 
spectator. 


One who Sticks to his Job 


Everysopy knows Papa A., one of the oldest photo- 
dealers in the Metropolis. Said a customer to him one 
day: “I tell you it does me good to see a man who 
sticks to his job as long as you have!” “Well; I’m 
not the only one. There’s John, my errand-man. 
He came to me forty years ago. He is still sticking to 
his job!” 


A Flat One 


Arter having passed (motored) through the hilly 
country of northern Vermont, the Editor found the 
section from Rouses Point to Montreal less interesting 
—as even as a billiard-table, figuratively speaking. 
His companion, equally disappointed, asked, ‘How 
does it appear to you, dear?” “Flat!” was the decisive 
answer. At that moment a passing motorist shouted 
at us, “Flat!’, and, stopping, we found that to be 
actually the case. A front tire was flattened out! 
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EVENTS OF THE MONTH 


Announcements and Reports of Club and Association Meetings, Exhibitions 
and Conventions are solicited for publication 








42nd Annual Convention, P. A. of A. 
Milwaukee, Wis., August 4 to 9 


I aM sure all the members of the photographic profes- 
sion who are in the habit of attending conventions will 
be pleased to know that plans are well under way to 
obtain the old style “‘one-way certificate” with which 
you are familiar. This certificate will be obtained from 
local ticket-agents and require validation at Convention 
Hall to obtain the return-trip for one-half fare. Mem- 
bers and dependent members of the Association will be 
entitled to this privilege, provided the return-trip is 
made by the same route as that to the convention. 

Now, folks, here is another proposition. You all 
know how eager you are to view the work of your fel- 
low-photographer at the conventions and I hope this 
year you will help make the Picture Exhibit an exhibit 
that will go down in the history of the photographic 
profession as well as an exhibit that will be remembered 
by the public who view the pictures. Now is none too 
early to begin getting those pictures ready. The last 
date for opening pictures has been set for July 19. 
That isn’t as far away as it may sound. Pick up your 
calendar and look, you will see that there are not many 
working-days between now and time to send those pic- 
tures, and I am sure you want to give the pictures you 
intend sending, time and consideration. The members 
of the photographic profession should consider it a 
privilege to have their pictures hung at the “ National 
Salon”. We want the co-operation of the profession in 
making this year’s *‘ National Salon” a joy and pleasure 
to your officers, the manufacturers and dealers and the 
public. All pictures must be mounted and should be 
sent to Milwaukee addressed as follows: Photographers’ 
Convention, c/o S. R. Campbell, Jr., General Secretary, 
The Auditorium, Milwaukee, Wis. (Picture Exhibit.) 


Winona SCHOOL 


June, and well over half of the registrations have been 
received for the Winona School. Did I say half—my 
error, I should have said three-fourths. 

Director Towles hasn’t unfolded all of his plans to us; 
but I can say this much—that I am sure that the arrange- 
ments he has completed will be very satisfactory and 
the few remaining details will be completed after Mr. 
Towles’ trip to Winona Lake. 

S. R. Campse t, Jr. 


Adirondack Mountain Club Exhibition 


Tue New York Chapter of the Adirondack Mountain 
Club will hold an exhibition of photographs at the 
National Arts Club in New York, from June 9 to 20 
inclusive. This will be the first exhibit of its kind 
ever held by the Club. The exhibit will not be com- 
petitive nor is it intended to be one of a general pic- 
torial character, but will specialise in photographs of 
Adirondack scenery although there will be some 
photographs of the mountainous country adjacent to 
New York City. The purpose of the exhibit is to 
arouse interest in the objects and activities of the 
Club in the Adirondack region and to stimulate the 
interest of the club-membership in photography. 


The Ten Per Cent. Tax on Cameras and Lenses 


At the present time when so much attention is being 
directed to the reduction of taxes, it may be well to 
call our readers’ attention to Section 904 Revenue 
Excise Tax Article 17, 10% tax on cameras and lenses. 
Those who feel that this tax should be repealed have 
the opportunity now to write or telegraph their senators 
and congressmen so that the matter of repealing these 
taxes may be brought to the attention of the Senate 
Finance Committee at once. 

It might be pointed out that cameras and lenses 
are the only articles subject to excise taxes which 
come under the head of apparatus used by a large 
number of men to earn their living. In short, cameras 
and lenses are the tools of their trade and this appears 
to be a very unjust discrimination against the photo- 
graphic business. These taxes affect approximately 
11,000 photographic studios, over 1,000 industrial 
photographers, hundreds of press-photographers and 
motion-picture photographers, also a great many 
scientific and professional men who use photography 
in their work. Moreover, the Federal Government, 
States and virtually every large business or educational 
institution has a photographic department. Ina sense 
the amateur side of photography is quite negligible 
when one considers the importance of photography 
from an industrial, scientific and educational stand- 
point. We hope that our readers will express them- 
selves clearly in Washington without delay through 
their senators and congressmen. 


The Photo-Finishers Association of America 


As a result of a meeting of the photo-finishers of 
five Western States, held at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, on 
December 8, 1923, plans were made for a convention 
of Photo-Finishers of America, which convention was 
held at Minneapolis, Minn., February 21 and 22, 
1924. At that time seventy-five owners of finishing- 
plants were present and held a very instructive and 
entertaining meeting, adopted a constitution and by- 
laws, discussed price-lists, ethics and gathered useful 
information from each other. The stenographic report 
of the doings of the convention is to be published in 
book form. If any of our readers desire a copy, they 
may obtain it by sending a dollar to T. R. Phillips, 
secretary P. F. A. of A., Washington, Iowa. Another 
meeting of the association is being arranged for some 
time in the latter part of October, probably at Chicago. 


John A. Schultz, Sr. 


WE regret to announce the death of Mr. John A. 
Schultz, Sr., president of the Schultz Novelty & Sport- 
ing Goods Company, Inc., 122 Nassau Street, New 
York City. For many years this company, through 
the interest and co-operation of Mr. Schultz, has 
sold Proto-Era Magazine and encouraged many 
business men to adopt photography as a splendid 
pastime. We extend our sympathy to relatives, friends 
and business-associates. 
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The Malta Salon of Photography 


THE pictorial photographers of Malta have shown 
their activity in matters photographic by organising a 
Salon of their own. Living as they are in what prob- 
ably is the most picturesque and interesting island 
in the Mediterranean; being a people endowed with 
noble artistic instincts and enjoying for many cen- 
turies, by reason of personal contact, the best of 
European influence—particularly that of the English— 
the Maltese have developed a standard of artistic 
expression that is distinctive, and worthy of recognition. 

Now, the Maltese workers are preparing to hold a 
Salon of Photography in the Section of Artistic Photo- 
graphy of the National Museum of Malta. The 
formation of this Salon is due entirely to the personal 
efforts of Paul Agius-Catania, an energetic worker 
of the town of Birchircara, near Valetta. The board 
of directors is composed of men prominent in the 
arts and sciences, namely, Prof. Tem. Lammit, Director- 


General of the National Museum, Valetta; Hon. 
Senator Count Alf. Caruana-Gatto, LL.D., B.A.; 
Prof. Augusto Bartolo, LL.D., B. Litt, F.R.HLS., 


M.L.A.; Joseph Despott, Director of Natural and 
Pantheological History Section, National Museum; 
Chevalier Edw. Caruana-Dingli, painter; Paul Agius- 
Catania, D.P.S., F.R.G.S., Honorable Secretary. 

The pictorialists of Europe and America are invited 
to send prints to the Maltese Salon which will be 
held during the course of the present year. Each 
exhibitor will receive a diploma, and the prints thus 
honored will remain the property of the Maltese 
Salon. The closing-date and other important details 
will be announced in the next issue of PHoto-Era 
MAGAZINE. 


Another Prize-Contest Begun by Willoughby 


Tue firm of Charles G. Willoughby, Inc., 110 West 
32d Street, New York City, has made announcement 
of a prize-competition, open to amateur photographers 
who reside within a radius of fifty miles of New York 
City. The regulations are rather long, and contestants 
are requested to obtain a copy of the complete rules 
before entering prints. The general idea behind the 
contest is to bring out the art of story-telling with a 
vamera. The pictures which will be considered best 
will be those which concern the cheerful incidents of 
everyday living. 

In judging the competition five factors will be con- 
sidered, the attractiveness of the subject, composition, 
interest of the idea in the picture, appropriateness 
of the setting and the quality of the photography. 
There will be three classes of pictures, according to 
the size of the prints, with five prizes in each class. 
The first prize in class C (the largest prints) will be 
$50.00. All pictures should have been made since 
October 31, 1923. The competition will close on 
October 31, 1924. 


Scientific Photographs for Exhibition of 
Royal Photographic Society 


Tue Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain 
is holding its sixty-ninth annual exhibition in Sep- 
tember and October of this year. This is the most 
representative exhibition of photographic work in the 
world, and the section sent by American scientific 
men heretofore has sufficiently demonstrated the 
place held by this country in applied photography. 
It is very desirable that American scientific photo- 


graphy should be equally well represented in 1924, 
and, in order to enable this to be done with as little 
difficulty as possible, I have arranged to collect and 
forward American work for the Scientific Section. 

This work should consist of prints showing the 
use of photography for scientific purposes and _ its 
application to spectroscopy, astronomy, radiography, 
biology, etc. Photographs should reach me not later 
than Saturday, June 14. They should be mounted but 
not framed. There are no fees. 

I shall be glad if any worker who is able to send 
photographs will communicate with me as soon as 
possible so that I may arrange for the receiving and 
entry of the exhibit. 

A. J. NEwTON, 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


A New British Color-Film Invention 


THE new process of color-kinematography invented 
by Mr. Claude Friese-Greene, and exploited by Spec- 
trum Films, Ltd., 17 Shaftsbury Avenue, London, 
W.I1., was demonstrated on March 25 at the Holborn 
Empire Theater before a gathering of press-represent- 
atives and other visitors. The program with its wide 
variety of subjects was a good test of the capabilities 
of the process. The report of the showing was that 
on the whole the colors were reproduced with remark- 
able fidelity to nature, although in some of the outdoor- 
scenes there was a lack of the blue color, the sky at 
times appearing more of a green, but the demonstration 
gave convincing evidence of the progress that is being 
made in color-kinematography. 

The process is reported as one easy to manipulate, 
as the panchromatic negative-stock used costs but a 
few cents a foot more than ordinary film, and the 
ordinary positive film-stock is used for printing, and 
then passes through an additional operation that costs 
less than a cent per foot. The camera requires a 
rotating disc-attachment, which can be introduced 
into most types of cameras. A slight increase in the 
light is required for exposure, but not much over 15% 
more than for a monochrome film. 


‘‘What Pictorialism Is’’ 


WE are pleased to welcome No. 192 of Photo-Minia- 
ture which is a distinct contribution to information 
on the subject of pictorial photography. No less an 
authority than F. C. Tilney is the writer; and, whether 
we always agree with him or not, what he says is 
worth our attention. We recommend this number 
to those of our readers who are trying to find themselves 
pictorially. We shall be glad to fill orders promptly. 


Co-Operative Advertising in England 


WE note the co-operative advertising campaign in 
England is to be made possible this year by a gift 
of £7,500 from the Kodak Company. The advertis- 
ing campaign is a broadly-conceived plan of bringing 
to the notice of the public the attractions of photo- 
graphic portraits as articles which repay the expenditure 
of money in immensely greater ratio than hundreds of 
other things, which are profusely advertised. This 
campaign, which is to be launched without delay, 
is the first attempt to strengthen and consolidate the 
position of the portrait and commercial photographer 
among his modern competitors. In making their 
gift to this fund Kodak, Ltd. expressly stipulate that 
no reference shall be made to them in any advertisement. 


Royal Photographic Society’s Exhibition 


Tue Royal Photographic Society of Great Britain 
will hold its sixty-ninth annual exhibition from Sep- 
tember 15 to October 25, 1924. The exhibition will 
be divided into three sections, first for pictorial prints, 
second for pictorial lantern-slides, color-transparencies 
and prints, and the third for natural-history subjects, 
photomicrographs, radiographs, astronomical and 
spectrum photographs, stereoscopic work, scientific 
color-work, technical applications of photography, and 
kinematography. Entry-forms and photographs should 
reach the Secretary, Royal Photographic Society, 
35 Russell Square, London, W. C., England, on or 
before August 15, 1924. 

The October issue of The Photographic Journal will 
be a special Exhibition Number, and will contain a 
large number of reproductions of prints shown at the 
exhibition. 

Entry-forms may be obtained from the secretary 
at the London address or from PHoto-ErA MAGazine. 


Photographic Exposition at Vigo, Spain 


Tue consuls representing thirty-three countries in 
Vigo, Spain, have planned an exhibit of photographs 
and photo-mechanical prints during the whole month 
of August, 1924, for the purpose of spreading knowl- 
edge in the district of the commerce, industries, re- 
sources, progress and riches of their respective countries. 
These consuls have invited governments, states, cities, 
trade-promotion bureaus, business-organisations, firms 
and individuals to send appropriate material. 

The American Consulate in Vigo offers its assistance 
to all those in the United States who may wish to 
send exhibits for the exposition, and will give the 
greatest possible publicity to all the material that is 
sent and hopes to provide a large exhibit and to stim- 
ulate the demand for American goods in this territory. 

Further information regarding the exhibit may be 
obtained from the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce in Washington, D.C. 


A New British Photographic Magazine 


WE have just received Volume I, Number 1 of the 
new photographic magazine Snapshots, published 
monthly by The British Photographic Manufacturers’ 
Association, Ltd., Sicilian House, Southampton Row, 
London, W. C. 1, England. It is an interesting little 
magazine, of thirty-two pages and cover, with many 
illustrations, and some valuable helps toward the 
attainment of successful photography. The magazine 
is offering prizes for pictures entered in its competi- 
tions, the first prize to be £5 5s. and the next ten prizes 
of half-a-guinea. The subject for the first competition 
is “First Picture of Spring’’, and for the second compe- 
tition is, “A ‘Jolly Photograph”. Without a doubt, 
British photographic manufacturers and dealers will 
derive much benefit from the wide sale of this new 
photo-journal. We wish it success. 





Exhibition at the Brooklyn Institute 


Tue members of the class in bromoil at the Brooklyn 
Institute, conducted by Miss Sophie L. Lauffer, held 
an interesting exhibition of photographs at the exhibi- 
tion rooms from April 14 to 19, 1924. Some thirty- 
four exhibitors had over one hundred prints on exhibi- 
tion, made by various processes, mostly bromide and 
bromoil, although carbons, carbros and gums were 
represented. 


William S. Davis Is a Busy Man 


Our readers are very familiar with the illustrated 
articles which William S. Davis writes from time to 
time. As we have pointed out, Mr. Davis is an artist 
as well as a pictorial photographer. He is now exhibit- 
ing a large oil-painting of shore and clouds at the 
Brooklyn Society of Artists’ show. He has a marine 
at the Connecticut Academy of Fine Arts, Hartford. 
At the International Exhibition of the Print Makers 
Society of California, held at Los Angeles, he had one 
engraving on wood and a print from a linoleum block. 
He sent a collection of prints to the Fort Wayne show 
and now has in hand an order for a dozen watercolors 
to be produced in color for calendars. To say the 
least, Mr. Davis is a busy man, artistically and photo- 
graphically. 


Insufficiently Addressed Mail 


Tue Post-Office Department has recently issued a 
bulletin regarding the annual loss caused to the people 
of the United States by poorly or insufficiently addressed 
mail-matter. The Department estimates that over 
twenty million pieces of mail are sent to the Dead Letter 
Office annually on account of insufficient address and 
the lack of a return address on the letter. Over two 
hundred million pieces of mail are forwarded annually 
by means of the use of “directory service”, which takes 
the time of the post-office employees from their regular 
work of delivering the mail. The Post-Office Depart- 
ment urges that the street-address be plainly printed 
on all letterheads and envelopes and that it appear 
in all newspaper and magazine advertising. The use 
of a return address on every piece of matter mailed 
is also urged by the Department. 


White Summer School of Photography 


Tue summer school of photography under the 
auspices of Clarence H. White will be held at Canaan, 
Connecticut, from July 7 to August 29, 1924. Students 
will have the personal supervision of Mr. White in 
the use of the camera in the field and studio, for land- 
scape and portraiture. The course is designed to 
give the student the advantage of practical instruction 
and a pleasant summer-outing. Further information 
may be obtained from Clarence H. White, 460 West 
144th Street, New York City. 


Airplane-Photography Would Aid Farmers 


THE practicability of using airplane-photography to 
ascertain crop-acreages is being tested by the Division 
of Crop Estimates, Federal Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. Preliminary experiments have been com- 
pleted in the vicinity of Tallulah, La. Cotton, corn 
and hay were the only crops considered in the experi- 
ment, It was found that the crops were recognisable 
in photographs made at altitudes varying from 5,000 
to 7,000 feet. At a height of 10,000 feet a picture 
represents an area of approximately one and one-half 
square miles. The camera used in the recent experi- 
mental flight was adjusted to make pictures 7x9 
inches in size. Knowing the altitude from which the 
photograph was made, the focal length of the lens, 
and the size of the print, with the aid of a planimeter 
the actual acreage of the field can be calculated. From 
observations made at altitudes varying from 500 to 
1,500 feet, it is possible to report on the conditions of 
the crops. In a three hours’ flight five hundred square 
miles of crops can be observed. 
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Franklin I. Jordan and Real Service 


Durinc the past winter Franklin I. Jordan, of the 
Jordan and More Press, Boston, has conducted a photo- 
graphic course at the Boston Young Men’s Christian 
Union. It was well attended from the outset and the 
students unconsciously grew to share their instructor's 
enthusiasm and his eagerness to have them grasp the 
fundamentals of the best in photography. Read Mr. 
Jordan’s statement to prospective members of his 
class: 

“Photography is a means of expression. A very 
beautiful and effective instrument in skilled hands, 
capable of preserving records or of conveying informa- 
tion in most graphic form, of giving delight by sheer 
abstract beauty, or of expressing and imparting the 
finer and more subtle sensations of the mind. Its me- 
chanical processes are full of fascination and interest. 
Mastery of their details will provide you with an instru- 
ment capable of expressing your ideas with ease, grace 
and precision. Ave atque vale. 

FRANKLIN I. JorpAn.” 


The course was unusually well planned out in ad- 
vance and it included a thorough and practical con- 
sideration of cameras and lenses, exposure, develop- 
ment, printing, composition, enlarging, portraiture, 
lantern-slides, the market and processes. We believe 
that the work that Mr. Jordan did was a real service to 
his students, an example to camera-clubs and a con- 
tributing factor to the growth of photography. If more 
followed his splendid object-lesson, the United States 
would soon have a larger number of enthusiastic camera 
clubs and photographic societies. It is said that if one 
wishes to have something done, and done well, ask a 
busy man to do it. Mr. Jordan is a very busy man and 
his photographic course was a pronounced success. 


Surveying by Photography from the Air 


A survey of the Irrawaddy Delta by photography 
from the air has just been completed by Major Patrick 
and Mr. Ronald Kemp, using old type De Haviland 
airplanes, fitted out as seaplanes. The complete survey 
was made in less than twelve weeks, in which time the 
photographers traveled from England to Burma, tested 
the airplanes and instruments and made the survey. 
It has been estimated that under the methods used for 
ground survey, allowing three men to do the work, and 
twenty-eight working-days per month, the same survey 
would require approximately five and a quarter years, 
at the least. The nature of the ground, swampy in 
parts, and with a dense growth of vegetation, might 
make a physical survey of some parts of the area an 
impossibility. In a letter to an English newspaper Mr. 
H. Hemming, managing-director of the Aircraft Oper- 
ating Company, says: “It is to be hoped that present 
results will drive home the value of aircraft for [photo- 
graphic] exploration and development to the various 
authorities, both at home and abroad, as well as to the 
business-man.” 


Union Camera Club of Boston 


Tue annual meeting of the Union Camera Club, 
Boston, occurred at the club’s headquarters, 48 Boyls- 
ton Street, May 6. The officers elected for the new 
year are as follows: President, W. H. C. Pillsbury; vice- 
president, Ralph Osborne: secretary, Philip A. Palmer; 
treasurer. Livingston Stebbins; member-at-large, Ed- 
win C. Howard. Committees, appointed by President 
Pillsbury: House, Francis G. Beliveau; Entertainment, 
Herbert B. Turner; Exhibition, Col. James M. Andrews; 





Publicity, Arthur C. Morse; Civic Secretary, Lindall 
C. Blanchard; Outing, Albert C. Sherman, Jr.; Mem- 
bership, Col. James M. Andrews, Herbert B. Turner 
and Edwin C. Howard. 

The regular monthly competitive exhibition included 
many prints of exceptionally artistic quality, the gold 
star, for the best picture, being awarded to H. U. 
Kirwan for a superb and well-composed winter-scene, 
**Vista of the Lodge”, made in Franklin Park, Boston. 

The rest of the evening was passed in listening to a 
lucid explanation of exposing and developing Auto- 
chrome and Agfa color-plates, delivered by Col. James 
M. Andrews. Beautiful lantern-slides of these makes 
of plates, also of the Paget Process, made by W. J. 
Jaycock and Franklin I. Jordan (members of the club), 
were then projected on the screen. A remarkably suc- 
cessful picture of a young night-heron and one of a 
fruit-piece, by Mr. Jaycock, and a gorgeous sunset by 
Mr. Jordan, evoked great enthusiasm. 


WA. F. 


Sticking it Out—Radio Notwithstanding 


A cERTAIN photographic society in London had to 
wait an hour for its lecturer the other evening. There 
was a large attendance at seven o'clock, the hour fixed, 
but no lecturer. It was therefore decided to take the dis- 
cussion on the undelivered lecture first, and quite a brisk 
discussion ensued. A little before eight o'clock the 
lecturer arrived, having mistaken the hour, and plunged 
at once into an hour’s lecture, after which discussion was 
again invited. Those who had spoken in the previous 
discussion now had to speak again in order to revise what 
they had already said, and several others who had not 
spoken had now to speak in order to revise what they 
would have said had they spoken at the beginning. The 
result was a sitting prolonged to nearly three hours. 
Yet, they say that “wireless” in the home is killing 
society gatherings! Tne Amateur Photographer. 


Exhibition of New York City Views 


Durinc the months of July, August and September 
the Pictorial Photographers of America will hold an 
exhibition of strictly New York City views at the 
Art Center, 65 East 56th Street, New York City. 
Prints should reach John H. Kiem, chairman P. P. A. 
Exhibition Committee, at the Art Center not later than 
June 15. Return postage should be sent with the 
prints. On the back of the print write the title, your 
name, return address and price, if for sale. Every 
care and consideration will be given to the prints 
sent in, but no responsibility will be assumed by the 
society for loss or damage to the same. 


Lieut. A. W. Stevens off to South America 


Ir is reported that Lieut. A. W. Stevens, Air Service, 
McCook Field, the well-known aerial photographer, has 
obtained four months’ leave of absence to fly over the 
jungles of South America in connection with a scien- 
tific expedition which is to penetrate the region between 
the Brenecho and Orinoco rivers. Also it is stated that 
a new type of aerial camera has been perfected at 
McCook Field which enables the airplane-photographer 
to make pictures at an altitude of 31,540 feet with the 
airplane entirely out of sight. This camera has been 
used successfully by Lieuts. Stevens and Macready in 
recent experimental flights over the city of Dayton. 
We expect to give our readers more data as soon as we 
receive authoritative information from McCook Field. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books reviewed in this magazine, or any others our 
readers may desire, will be furnished by us at the lowest 
market-prices. Send for our list of approved books. 


Wuere Our History Was Mave. By John T. Faris. 
12mo. Illustrated. Book I. 326 pages, including 
comprehensive index. Price, cloth, $0.96, postpaid. 
Silver, Burdett and Company, New York, Newark, 
Boston, Chicago. 


Tuts book has been written for young Americans 
who, interested in the history of their country, are 
continually asking, ‘““Where did it happen?”, “What 
is the meaning of this monument?” or, ““Why is this 
old landmark significant?” The author’s purpose is to 
stimulate a serious interest in these matters, to fill 
the minds of our young people with an appreciation 
of the many deeds of heroism and self-sacrifice that 
glorify the pages of the history of this country; to 
help preserve from destruction our valuable land- 
marks, and to enable them to point with pride to this 
or that act of loyalty which should be emulated by 
every man and woman, by every boy and girl, who 
truly loves this country and its high ideals. Now is the 
time to encourage these thoughts, and for all true, 
loyal Americans to show their true spirit in the face 
of the wide-spread movement, insidious and powerful. 
to destroy this government, its institutions and, if 
possible, its supporters. There is a prevailing tendency 
among our people to engage too much in frivolous 
pastimes, at the expense of serious, important things, 
and therefore such a handy, little volume, as Mr. 
Faris’, should be accorded the consideration it deserves. 
Surely, a person, however busy or engaged, adult or 
youth, can afford the little time it takes to read the 
short and well-written account of an historic event that 
occurred in his own state. Having finished this, he will 
not rest, but proceed to enjoy reading the rest. Not 
only this, but he will urge others to read these true 
and thrilling stories of unselfish devotion to noble 
~auses. If the reader be a camerist, he will be inspired 
to seek out the scenes of historic interest, the monu- 
ments that commemorate deeds of valor, or other 
landmarks that, may be, are not far from his home, 
and photograph them. Photographic competitions 
are constantly being held by newspapers and photo- 
supply houses (Willoughby’s, for instance), so that 
here is an added incentive for the camerist, now turned 
historical student, to include the photography of 
objects of patriotic interest in his list of activities. 
Should he be fortunate to discover an interesting but 
neglected landmark, he may be sure that a good photo- 
graph of it will be welcomed, and adequately paid 
for, by any first-class newspaper or book-publisher. 
It may be well to add that in dealing with his subject, 
the author has included every State in the Union and 
every period in our country’s history. 

D. W. Griffith’s historic motion-picture drama, 
““America”—now being shown in the large cities 
throughout this country—portrays vividly the birth 
of our republic, from the initial conflict at Lexington, 
through the trials and strugzles in each of the thirteen 
States, down to and including the Surrender of Corn- 





wallis. These stirring events are graphically described 
in Mr. Faris’ volume; so that familiarity with the 
book will create a desire to see Griffith's photo-play, 
and vice versa. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR THE Papers: How to Take and 
Place Them. By John Everhard. Second edition, 
96 pages, illustrated by 14 photographs, and an 
index. Price, cloth, $1.25. London: A. & C. Black, 
Ltd. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1923. 


ALTHOUGH this interesting and helpful little volume 
is written chiefly for readers who live in Great Britain, 
there is much in it which is of great practical value. 
In fact, virtually all that the author says with regard 
to the artistic and technical preparation of a good 
press-photograph is true in the United States. Of 
particular interest are the methods used to interview 
prominent persons and to obtain out-of-the-ordinary 
pictures. Then, too, ways and means are described 
which are a tremendous help to the beginner who does 
not know which step to take first in order to enter the 
profession of press-photographer. There are fourteen 
illustrations which aid the text and are of interest 
in themselves as typical examples of “‘newsy”’ press- 
pictures. There are six chapters: The News-Photo- 
graph and Its Production; The Market; The Daily 
Press; The Market; The Weekly Press; The Market; 
The Monthly Magazine; The Occasional Market and 
Specialising for the Press. In addition, there is an 
index which enables the reader to refer quickly to any 
special subject. Altogether the little volume is prac- 
tical, helpful, entertaining and to be recommended to 
those who wish to add to their income by means of 
photography. 


La Prise pu Cuiicné et Le Cuorx DE LA COMPOSITION. 
By Ch. Duvivier. Paper-covers, 30 pages and 40 
drawings in the text. Paris: J. de Francia, éditeur. 
Bruxelles: Maurice Devaivre, éditeur. 1924. 


THosE of our readers who can read French easily 
will find this booklet of value and interest. It has to 
do with all that makes a good picture. It includes 
suggestion with regard to landscapes, sky, clouds, 
time of day, lighting, cameras, lenses, plates and ray- 
filters. This is followed by a helpful discussion of 
composition which is illustrated by many helpful 
drawings and sketches. There is reference made to 
choice of subject, architectural work, interiors, por- 
traits and correlated subjects. Altogether a very 
practical little book which is a credit to M. Ch. 
Duvivier, the author, who knows his subject well. 


O1L, Bromo, AND Transrer, No. 2, Tracts for Pic- 
torial Photographers. By Fred Judge, F.R.P.S., and 
F. C. Tilney. 382 pages, four illustrations. Paper 
cover, 50c. London: Henry Greenwood & Co., Ltd. 


Tuts is the second of a series of tracts for pictorial 
photographers which have been well received in England 
and in the United States. The authors know their 
subject and it may be assumed that what they have 
to say is well worth reading. Those who may be 
classed as “anti-bromoilers” owe it to themselves to 
get the other point of view. The tract is explicit and 
practical. It includes a discussion of The Oil Print, 
Papers for Oil Prints, Sensitising, Printing the Base, 
Soaking, Inks and Brushes, Pigmenting, Control, The 
Transfer, Bromoil Developers, Bromide Paper and 
concludes with several pages of Observations. We 
recommend this interesting tract to all our readers 
whether they be amateur or professional photographers. 
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THE MILITARY PHOTOGRAPHER 


CAPTAIN A. H. BEARDSLEY, 


SIGNAL—ORC, 











Brigadier-General John Ross Delafield 


Many who may read these lines are Reserve Officers 
and members of the Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States. To them General Delafield is well 
known for his splendid work in the cause of National 
Defense. However, those who do not know him and 
who are not numbered among the 80,000 Reserve 
Officers should learn something of the man who 
represents true Americanism. And what is more, he 
is typical of the sort of men who compose the Officers 
Reserve Corps of the United States Army. 

General Delafield, reports The Reserve Officer, is a 
graduate of Princeton University with the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts and Master of Arts, and of Harvard 
University with the degree of Bachelor of Law. He 
is engaged in the practice of law in New York City. 

During the Spanish-American War, General Delafield 
assisted in the training of troops. He joined the New 
York Militia, rising in this service to Colonel in com- 
mand of a regiment of the New York Guard which he 
had reorganised. During the World War, he accepted 
a Majority in the Ordnance Department. He was 
twice promoted and continued to serve after the 
Armistice as Chief of the Advisory Section and member 
of the Ordnance Claims Board. Later he was ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Board of Contract Adjustment 
of the War Department. He reorganised the Board 
and completed its work. 

After his discharge from the army, he was com- 
missioned in the Officers’ Reserve Corps and appointed 
Chief of the New York District of the Ordnance 
Department. He was later promoted to the grade of 
Brigadier-General in the Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
Upon his election to the presidency of the Reserve 
Officers’ Association at its second Annual Convention 
held in Detroit, Michigan, October 27-28, 1923, he 
resigned as Ordnance District Chief in order to devote 
his time more wholly to the cause of National Defense 
and to the activities of the growing Reserve Officers’ 
Association of the United States, and to all intents and 
purposes is on a year’s leave of absence from the 
law-firm in order that he may perfect the organisa- 
tion of this association and spread the gospel of National 
Defense, a subject in which he has always taken an 
active interest and one which it is his firm belief 
should be placed squarely before the public so that 
there will be no repetition of the conditions which we 
found confronting us at the beginning of the last war. 

He has been decorated by the President of the 
United States with the Distinguished Service Medal, 
by the Republic of France with the Cross of Officer of 
the Legion of Honor, and by the State of New York 
with the Conspicuous Service Cross. However, the 
greatest honor which we believe General Delafield 
enjoys is that quiet assurance which comes from 
a knowledge that he is serving his country and his 
flag, not for what he can get out of it but rather because 
he believes that every American citizen should do his 
duty to uphold the Constitution and the laws of the 
United States without equivocation. 

Those who would be glad to know men like General 
Delafield and who believe in an Americanism which is 
red-blooded, reasonable and just to all, let them step 


forward, offer their photographic abilities and stand 
ready as Reserve Officers and Enlisted Men to serve 
should the need ever arise. This is patriotism, good 
business and common sense combined. 


C. M. T. C., August, 1924 
Let’s Go With a Camera 


Ir is not necessary to point out the advantages of 
the Citizens’ Military Training Camps for young 
men to be held in all parts of the country, August 1 
to 31. Full particulars may be obtained from all 
American Legion Posts, Army, Navy or Marine 
Corps Recruiting Stations and Army Corps Head- 
quarters. In addition, schools and colleges have 
information available and likewise civilian-aides in 
each community or state are ready to be of service. 

However, the point that interests us is that the 
booklet which is distributed to candidates encourages 
them, among other things, ‘“‘to take along such athletic 
clothing and uniforms as they possess, also track and 
baseball shoes, musical instruments and cameras.” 
By all means include a camera; for in no other way 
can the many interesting events of military life be 
explained to the folks back home. Then, too, years 
afterwards the friends who were in the same squad or 
platoon will live fresh in the mind through the pictures 
made during the active days at camp. Next month 
we shall have an article in this department on some 
good types of cameras to take to the Citizens’ Military 
Training Camps. Watch for this; it will be of service 
to those who are going to buy cameras. 

Those readers who have sons between the ages of 
seventeen and twenty-four and who wish their boys 
to be manly, physically fit and law-abiding American 
citizens will do well to encourage attendance at the 
Citizens’ Military Training Camps during this coming 
August. President Coolidge is sending his two boys 
to Camp Devens, Mass., and we need no better example 
of sturdy Americanism. All expenses are paid by 
the U. S. Government. When the boy does go, give 
him a good camera to take along so that he can bring 
back a picture-story of the interesting days at camp. 








Exhibition by Sixth Photo-Section, A. S. 


Durinc the military tournament held recently at 
Fort McKinley, Philippine Islands, the Sixth Photo- 
Section from Camp Nichols, P.I., put on an exhibition 
by flying to Fort McKinley, making three aerial photo- 
graphs of the athletic field, flying back to Camp Nichols, 
developing and printing the pictures, returning to Fort 
McKinley and dropping the pictures on the field. The 
time consumed by the winning team was thirty-one 
minutes which, it is believed, is a record for this work. 

The Photo-Trailer and truck was one of the attrac- 
tions at the tournament and was in excellent condition, 
due to the hard work of the members of the Photo- 
Section. They performed the field work of a Photo- 
graphic Section in a commendable manner, winning 
praise from General Bundy and other high officials who 
were present. 
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Courtesy The Reserr 


Officer 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL JOHN ROSS DELAFIELD 


Photography at O. R. C. Training Camps 


ALTHOUGH. at most training-camps for Reserve 
Officers and Enlisted Men, there will be members of 
the U. S. Signal Corps to photograph the interesting 
activities, it should not be assumed that cameras had 
better be left at home. On the contrary, the more 
interest there is shown in photography the more 
pictures there will be in several thousand homes to 
give publicity to the work of the third and largest 
component of the U.S. Army. Then, too, aside from 
the military value and interest of these pictures, there 
is the personal, man-to-man comradeship which lives 
in the heart and is visualised for years to come by the 
aid of a camera. No finer or truer friendships are 
made than those which begin in the service of our 
country and our flag. Let photography do its part 
to make these friendships secure for all time. 


Through The Courtesy of the U. S. Air Service 


In the April, 1924. number we referred to the possibil- 
ity of our arranging with the National Geographic 
Magazine to publish in our pages some of the remark- 
ably beautiful and spectacular pictures which have 
been made by the U. S. Air Service. As a member 
of the National Geographic Society we first obtained 
the hearty interest and co-operation of F. L. Fisher, 
Chief of Illustrations. However, he was not at liberty 
to release pictures without permission of the Air 
Service. We, therefore, wrote to the Chief of the 
Air Service, who courteously granted us special per- 
mission to obtain whatever pictures we desired from 
the National Geographic Magazine, and expressed 
interest in this department by sending us direct several 
exceptional airplane-photographs made over a volcano 
and some of West Point Military Academy. 
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LONDON 








CARINE AND WILL CADBY 


LETTER 








WE had heard talk of Photographic Sculpture or, to 
use its correct name, Cameography, and had seen criti- 
cisms of it in the press, so last week we found our way 
to its shrine in Pall Mall. On entering the studio, it 
struck us that its name was well chosen, for the com- 
bination of photography and sculpture was undoubted. 
When the courteous lady came forward to meet us, we 
might have been at a Bond Street professional’s, and yet 
the bas reliefs, bronzes and rough plaster-casts about 
the walls suggested the sculptor’s studio. 

To the unscientific, the written description of the 
process is bewildering, but we were lucky enough to find 
Mr. Eland, the operator, between two sittings, and had 
it explained to us at first-hand. We were shown the 
two cameras placed at mathematically adjusted angles, 
and the glass-screen covered with minute parallel lines 
which are projected onto the sitter’s face, and which 
curve as they follow its features and contour. The 
carving machine is provided with a revolving cutter, 
and each line is followed up under the microscope. Mr. 
Eland is himself a pictorial photographer and an exhib- 
itor at the London Salon, and is keenly interested in the 
process. As it allows no retouching, his aim is to get the 
best possible lighting for his sitters, and certainly those 
plaques we saw of well-known people were striking 
likenesses. The inventor is Captain Howard M. Ed- 
munds, M. C., late of the Scots Guards. There has been 
a lecture on the process at the R. P. S., and a demon- 
stration has been asked for. 

We felt proud to be able to report this new and revolu- 
tionising process to our PHoto-ERa readers. However, 
just before leaving the studio, we caught sight of an 
unfinished cast in which we recognised the face of an old 
friend, viz., Eduard Steichen. ‘But is he in London, 
now?”’ we asked. “Oh, no,” said Mr. Eland, “that was 
done in New York.” And then it transpired, as our 
readers have perhaps been longing to tell us, that 
sculpture by photography is not new at all to them, and 
it is only in London that we are excited about the novel 
process. How behind the times we are! 

We do not know if the press in the States is as keen 
as ours for landscape-prints; but just now we are hav- 
ing a boom in such subjects, and the landscape-worker 
is at last coming into his own. Now is the time for him 
to take down from the shelf the views and subjects he 
took only to please himself, and send them off to the 
magazines that scorned them a year or so ago, and he 
will reap a rich harvest. But he must keep to his own 
country; he may roam as far as Scotland or Ireland; but 
if he crosses the English Channel, his goods become 
practically unmarketable. No Swiss peaks or French 
chateaux can compete at the present moment with a 
little British village “pub” or a hedge of wild roses at 
the side of a country-lane. 

This publishing of country-scenes began last summer, 
but is much more pronounced this spring. Recently, 
we had an urgent request from the editor of a magazine 
noted for its rapid and phenomenal success demanding 
‘“*Nature”’ photographs. We responded promptly with 
studies of cobwebs, wild-birds and grasses, but had 
them returned as not suitable. And there for the time 
the matter ended, as we thought: if these are not 
Nature photographs, what are? Meeting this same 


editor some time later, we discussed the subject and 
found that what he wanted were some of our wood- 
photographs—in fact, anything that showed English 
landscape. And other papers have just now the same 
craving. There is a wave of interest in our own country- 
life, and even those journals that have always ignored 
it are now glad to purchase prints of meadows, hills and 
rivers, or anything typically rural. 

This Nature-business has even penetrated to the 
photographic studios, for we are told that Mr. Speaight, 
one of our most noted professionals, has got a real bit of 
meadow in his studio so as to gain an open-air effect, 
and here his sitters (mostly children) can play with the 
daisies and the grasses while being photographed. 

The “Flying Scotsman”’, one of our celebrated fast 
trains to the North, has started a kinema-theatre on 
board. This is a new departure so far as English rail- 
ways are concerned, and if we were talking “through 
our hats”’, we should go on to congratulate the London 
and North Eastern Railway Company on its enter- 
prise. But just as the real pageant of Spring is due 
although the curtain at present seems to hang fire—it 
seems incongruous to expect passengers to show such 
devotion to the “movies’’ while they are passing 
through great stretches of characteristic English scen- 
ery which will so soon be at its best. We shall no doubt 
be told by those who delight in a novelty that it passes 
the time, just the very thing we personally are always 
trying to avoid; for it goes all too quickly, and a com- 
fortable railway journey through beautiful scenery is no 
exception to the rule. 

A demonstration of a new color-film was given at the 
Holborn Empire, a few days back. It is the invention 
of Mr. Friese-Green, whose father was a pioneer of the 
kinematograph in this country. There have been, of 
course, many earlier attempts, some of which have been 
fairly successful; but the expense and special projection 
necessary were the chief drawbacks. By means of the 
new invention, color-films are run through the standard 
projector, and they cost little more to make than the 
ordinary black-and-white film. So it seems possible 
that color-films may become commercially satisfactory. 
Amongst the scenes shown was a series of views made 
at Aldershot, and the scarlet and gold of the various 
regiments in full ceremonial uniforms were excellent 
subjects to show off the possibilities of the film. A 
special rotating disc is employed to impress the nec- 
essary color-vibrations on the negative film, and it is 
claimed that with it many ordinary cameras can be 
used. This color-film has been included in the photo- 
graphic outfit of the Mount Everest Expedition; and, 
although it is hardly yet beyond the experimental stage, 
it is to be hoped that the members of the expedition 
will succeed in bringing back some satisfactory color- 
representations of landscapes that have never before 
been photographed or filmed, in any way. 

Miss E. L. Turner, F. L. S., who is well known as a 
devoted photographer of wild-bird life, has just begun 
a period of service as bird-watcher on Scolt Head Island 
for the Norfolk Wild-Birds Protection-Committee. 
Her home will be a small bungalow built on the sand- 
dunes, and she and a companion will be the only people 
on the island, food and the post coming daily by boat. 
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Here she will devote her time to protecting, observing 
and photographing the many varieties of birds that 
nest on the island. At a club which one of the present 
writers shared with Miss Turner, she was known as 
Miss “ Bird” Turner, and it was an apt description; for 
she has devoted her life to them, visiting all the British 
breeding-stations, and the wild-hirds have no secrets 
that she has not fathomed. 
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Again We Are Indebted to Mr. Blacar 


My Dear Mr. BEARDSLEY: 


I am enclosing an article that I cut out of a news- 
paper, for I think that it is a fair statement, but I 
would carry it a little further. I have seen much fine 
scenery in Maine, but very little of it have I seen from 
the railway or from the highway. Very few of either 
were located with a view to the scenery. 

If I wanted to see big bill-boards advertising tobacco, 
soothing-syrup and gasoline, of course, I should take to 
the automobile. If I want to see beautiful scenery, 
I take to my legs. By using my legs I get rid of most 
of the bill-boards, telegraph-poles and automobiles, 
none of which I wish to see in a picture. 

Yours respectfully, 
Witiiam A. Bacar. 


Bancor, MAINeE, 
April 13, 1924. 


[We are glad to reprint the item which Mr. Blacar 
sent us. There is much truth in it—Editor.] 


Bits or WispomM 


“Jogging down the road in old-time leisure has its 
advantages. True, you neither travel so far nor so 
fast; but you are able along the way to gather a much 
more compensatory crop of experiences, priceless 
etchings of memory, with which to further enrich 
the gallery of your mind. Speed does not, nor ever 
“an, make for serenity, either as a method of travel, 
or of living itself which, after all, is but a kind of 
personally conducted tour, with stop-over privileges 
courteously extended. The conquest of speed, the 
annihilation of space and distance, has without question 
added to man’s enjoyment, but it has exacted its 
payment in the reduction of that calm, contemplative 
enrichment of the mind that less hectic methods of 
progress afforded. Keeping up with the procession, 
in many cases actual competition with its leaders, 
is more and more occupying the major part of our 
thoughts, taxing our energies beyond what appears to 
be a reasonably sane price for what one gets out of it. 
Speed is exhilarating, it lends a sense of power, gilds 
us with brief superiority; little more.” 

GrorGE Brinton BEAL. 


The Amateur’s Contribution 


AccorDING to Dr. Mees, in The Amateur Photo- 
grapher, photography from Fox Talbot onwards has 
had both its practice and its development largely in 
the hands of amateurs. It was an amateur who made 
the first emulsion: it was an amateur who discovered the 
gelatine dry-plate: and amateur experimenters worked 
out the various modifications by which that plate 
became perfected. It is a pity, therefore, that the 
name “amateur” is often used in the altogether false 
sense of one who is comparatively untrained or un- 
skilled, instead of in its real meaning of one who works 
for the love of the subject, not for monetary reward. 





THE PICTURE-}) 





MARKET 





Ow1ncG to the many inquiries we receive asking for 
information as to where pictures may be sold, we are 
publishing a short list of markets. We make no claim 
that the list is complete; and, furthermore, we advise 
our readers to write first to editors for their present 
requirements and conditions of sale before submitting 
photographs. This will help to avoid possible mis- 
understanding and loss of time. 


Progressive Grocer, Butterick Bldg., New York City. 
Photographs of interesting things in the grocery 
world, or exceptionally fine grocery windows or 
interiors. 

The American City, 154 Nassau St., New York City. 
Prints of city activities, fire apparatus, playgrounds, 
parks, etc. Any size over 2 x 3 available. 

The Architectural Record, 119 West 40th St., New York 
City. New buildings, sculpture, mural decorations, 
etc. Subject needs to be new and unpublished. 
Name of artist, sculptor, or architect must be given. 
Smallest print acceptable, 5x 7. Rates, $2 to $5. 

The Saturday Blade, 500 North Dearborn St., Chicago, 
Ill. Uses news prints, freak photographs, anything 
odd and unique. Must be of general interest. 314 x 
414 and up for size. Pays up to $3 for prints. 

Illustrated Current Events, 902 Chapel St., New Haven, 
Conn. Pictures of current events, wrecks, accidents, 
sports. Prints should be 3x 5% or larger. Prices 
from $2 to $3. 

National Geographic Magazine, Washington, D.C. 
Uses pictures of educational value, travel, strange 
customs, or domestic life in foreign countries. Size 
4x5 or larger preferred. Write for information. 

Motor Boat, 239 West 39th Street, New York City. 
Publishes motor boat pictures, size 4 x 5 and larger. 
Price $1 per print. 

The People’s Popular Monthly, Des Moines, Towa. 
Details can be obtained by correspondence. Pays 
$1 per print. 

Travel, 7 West 16th Street, New York City. Uses 
travel photographs of unusual interest, queer cus- 
toms in nature and distant lands desired. Pictures 
should have an educational value. Size is a minor 
consideration. Prices range from 50 cents to $2.00. 





COMING EXHIBITIONS 





SEPTEMBER 15 to OctToBeR 25, 1924. Sixty-Ninth 
Annual Exhibition of the Royal Photographic 
Society of Great Britain. Last day for receiving 
prints, August 11. Entry-forms from the Secretary, 
Royal Photographic Society, 35 Russell Square, 
London, W. C. 1, England. 

OcToBER 4 to NoveMBER 14, 1924. Eighth Inter- 
national Salon of Pictorial Photography, to be held 
by the Camera Pictorialists of Los Angeles. An- 
nouncement of closing date, and listing of entry- 
forms to be made later. 

October 20 to NovemBer 1, 1924. Fifth Annual 
Salon of Pictorial Photography, held by Frederick & 
Nelson, Seattle, Wash., in their Auditorium. Last 
day for receiving prints, September 20, 1924. 
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THE PUBLISHER’S CORNER 








What Happens to Competition Pictures 


Let us assume that the reader sends a picture to the 
Marines Competition which closes June 30. Probably 
he will mail it during the middle of June in order to 
make sure that it will arrive on time. After the compe- 
tition closes, it is usually from three to four days before 
all members of the jury can meet and devote the nec- 
essary time to award the prizes and Honorable Men- 
tions. Another three or four days may pass before the 
pictures are re-checked and the notices of awards 
signed, addressed and mailed. Then comes the task of 
print-criticism which—although always gladly per- 
formed—requires several days to coniplete in connection 
with the regular routine-work which must be done. 
After the pictures have been criticised, most of them 
have to be wrapped up and returned to the senders. 
This-is no small undertaking, and again the work has to 
be done during the lulls in the demands of the usual 
business-day. And, lastly, it may happen that the day 
upon which all pictures are to be returned is stormy. 
Rather than risk injury to any of the prints, we prefer 
to hold them until we can be sure that all pictures will 
reach the post-office safely. This brief account of the 
several steps in the progress of a competition-picture 
may help to make clear the reason that prints are not 
handled more quickly. 

Another fact should be emphasised. PHoto-Era 
MaGaAzINE retains, under the competition-rules, the 
right to keep all prize-winning and Honorable Mention 
pictures unless otherwise especially arranged with the 
sender. These pictures are used to make up Puoto-Era 
Exuisits which are sent to various parts of the country 
at the request of camera clubs, societies and for display 
in schools, libraries and colleges. No prize-winning or 
Honorable Mention picture is sold without the per- 
mission of the maker in writing. Moreover, it is under- 
stood that the maker and not PHoto-ErA MAGAZINE re- 
ceives the money. Also, no halftone of a prize-winning 
or Honorable Mention picture is sold without first ob- 
taining the written consent of the maker. We are con- 
tinually referring readers to book-publishers, calendar- 
manufacturers and others who wish to buy pictures. 
Also, we are often asked to send a list of amateur and 
professional photographers who we believe can fill cer- 
tain photographic requirements industrially or artistic- 
ally. Thus it may be seen that PHoto-Era CompeE- 
TITIONS may offer no great financial reward of them- 
selves, but that often those who send pictures regularly 
get in touch with rare opportunities and find much that 
is worthwhile in the effort. 


Butter to Keep Prints from Sticking 


In a recent letter one of our subscribers writes that 
he has had occasion to use glue in various forms, and 
has poured it out onto tin while using it. To keep it 
from sticking to the tin, he has used glycerine, lard or 
oil, but on one occasion tried common table-butter, 
with good results. He writes: “I now find that 
in burnishing prints on glass, butter is fine to keep 
them from sticking, and I get a fine gloss. Probably 
this is not new, but it is new to me.” 


An Interesting Letter from Milwaukee 


PuBLISHER OF PHoTo-ERA MAGAZINE: 

For many years I have been very much interested 
in photography, in fact, dating back to the old days 
in the physics class in High School. It is a strange 
thing that the teacher of that class also introduced us 
to PuHoto-Era MaGazine at the same time. This 
was in 1912. For a few years I was a subscriber and 
devotee of the art. Then the World War came with 
its disturbing results. 

For some years now I have again been a subscriber, 
and student of the camera and its possibilities. We 
have in Milwaukee a small but good Camera Club 
directed by no less an authority than B. F. Langland, 
whose work you have published from time to time. 
Under this guidance, and PHoto-Era Maaazine, I 
hope to blossom forth with work suitable for your 
competitions and others. We are having an exhibit 
this month at the Milwaukee Art Institute and have 
received favorable commendation from the magazines 
and press of Milwaukee. 

The names of A. H. Beardsley and Wilfred A. French 
are so familiar as to seem like long-known friends and 
I was indeed pleased to hear from you personally. 

Very truly yours, 
Haroip E. Derzer. 


Rattway Excuance BuILpING, 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


The Radio and Photography 


THE matter of the radio and photography is still hold- 
ing my attention. From many individuals I am receiv- 
ing illuminating, if not helpful, facts relative to whether 
or not radio is “hurting”’ amateur photography. A re- 
cent dispatch from a reliable source states that the 
photographic business, as a whole, is better now than it 
has been recently. Perhaps it is not so good as it might 
be; but, at any rate, it is better according to the figures 
submitted. It is something to show a gain and we 
should be thankful for that. Evidently the radio has 
not put photography out of business, as yet. 

Another reliable source of information compares the 
situation. which faced the manufacturers of talking- 
machines when the radio became a competitor, so- 
called. On the surface it would be reasonable to assume 
that talking-machines were doomed. However, read 
this from Time: “There are several apparent reasons 
that radio has stimulated rather than depressed the 
phonograph trade. First of all, retail dealers are equip- 
ping Victrolas as radio-receivers and selling them. 
Secondly, the popularity of many songs and even clas- 
sical music broadcast by radio has led to the purchase 
of the same selections in the form of permanent phono- 
graph-records. Victor’s Camden, N.J., plants are work- 
ing at capacity to turn out enough machines and rec- 
ords to satisfy the demand.” If photography is adver- 
tised to the same extent as the radio, there will be no 
need to fear the future. In fact, the radio may be as 
good a friend to photography as it has been to the pho- 
nograph. At any rate, let’s not get downhearted. 
There's always a right way to meet every problem. 
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